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A PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 
” is sometimes well worth while to have suffered an 
illness in order to become acquainted with the joys of 
convalescence 

For when one has been nearly down to the depths, has 
waited, as it were, at the gates of the grave, the sense of 
returning life—when it is really returning, when the new 
phase is well established, and all the irritability of un 
stable equilibrium has passed—is the sense of being newly 
created; and the fresh experience comes to one about as 
it does to a little child 

Even if you were not conscious in your illness of de 
pression or despair, or of any dark surrender to fate, 
there is a sensible contrast between the conditions like 
that between the high and the low tide, and you are per 
fectly aware of it 

In our convalescence the affairs that once were, like 
silver in the House of the Forest of Lebanon, “ nothing 
accounted of,” are now affairs of moment, interest attaches 
to everything—the least, the smallest, the poorest; it is 
all like a new gift, as if the world were remade, and espe 
cially for us, and we were habituating ourselves to its uses 
for the first time 

Certainly it is an experience worth having. Our hearts 
at such a time overflow with love to every one—to the 
children, the old people, those near and those afar, to the 
animals, the flowers, the woods, to the very clouds in the 
sky; we say that life is the best blessing, and we would 
not hinder a fly from enjoying its full share of the bless 
ing. And is there really any better blessing than life, 
when our hearts are full of thankfulness and love? 

This joy of convalescence, and its manifestation, are the 
evidence of a sinvular psychological condition, and show 
how great is the interdependence of body and soul in re 
lution to the things of this life. This wonderful machine 
of the body must be in perfect order that the spirit may 
have its way with material things, to see and feel the 
glory of the sun and the goodness of the earth, even to 
make its way through the labyrinth of the human affec 
tions; and it is so capable, when it is out of order, of 
hampering the spirit that it can even lose its power of 
adjustment in relation to the heavenly affections. And 
when the spirit regains its liberty, its first effort is to re- 
gain its native element, and that evidently is joy 


VWO CRITICISMS ON OUR MANNERS 
\ TITHIN the last few days two criticisms on us as 
a social body have been repeated to me 
made by an Englishman 
long time in France 
Criticisms by 


One was 
one by a lady who has lived a 


Englishmen are not unusual. Many of 
them are rude—so rude, in fact, that they miss the salu- 
tary influence altogether, But this criticism was asked 
for, not vouchsafed 

** What is the strongest impression we make upon you 
as a people?” was the question. 

‘Your uncertainty, your restlessness,” was the answer 
No one here seems sure of his position in the world. 
You make money and you go to Europe. Some of you 
spend a few years there, and when you come home you 
have to go to work to establish yourselves again. You 
feel you have lost a certain hold by your absence. I go 
away” (this man belongs to the peerage), ‘‘and I might 
stay for twenty years, but the moment I came back I 
should know that the same position was open to me that 
my father and my grandfather filled before me. I should 
not feel the necessity of an effort, nor anxiety as to the 
result 


What be says of himself may be true and may be not. 
sut if what he says of us be so, it is much more easily 
explained than he thinks. We do not individually repre- 
sent landed interests as he does—a house and a home that 
have stood for generations until they have become part of 
the very soil,as it were. We are forever making new 
homes, moving, trying to better ourselves, pulling up our 
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very roots, to begin all over again somewhere else, where 
we think the advantages greater. 

A long-established abiding-place adds enormous digni- 
ty. We are not apt to rightly appreciate its value. Loss 
of fortune does not necessarily entail a loss of social posi- 
tion, and one’s social ties are not severed by fluctuations 
in prosperity. But they are lost and are endangered by 
the constant changing of homes, the moving from place 
to place and town to town, especially after an income has 
begun to decline. Let one become poor, and let him keep 
the same home and the same house in any community 
until his very name has become a local tradition, and he 
need never have any suci sense of insecurity as that 
which the Englishman describes as existing among us. 

But the criticism from the lady! It can be neither rea- 
soved about nor defended. She complains of our manners. 

She says, in the first place, that we are always in a 
hurry, even in our moments of so-called pleasure. She 
speaks, of course, only of New Yorkers, and excepts those 
whom she has met elsewhere. 

She wonders if the business habits of the men have 
made the curt habits of the women. She says she goes 
to a lunch that is given to her, and before she has swal- 
lowed her coffee every one is off with an engagement to 
keep. Conversation, except with those next her at the 
table, has been impossible 

Then she says—and this is even worse—that when a 
woman rises to leave the room, every other woman turns 
and watches her, looking at ber from head to foot as she 
goes out. In France a little inclination of the body at 
least is made, as if one meant to rise, when another with 
draws. She says, too, that a stranger is ignored in a con- 
versation, two women discussing before a third personal- 
ities and themes of which the new-comer can have no pos- 
sible knowledge 

If we are indeed as rude as all this, what is to be done? 
Is it all a part of the uncertainty and the restlessness 
which the Englishman feli? Is New York life really such 
a bang and rush that the finer edges are worn away? 


L. H. F. 
WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


Jac pba dag nah nage or the fact that the President 
4% and his family, official and unofficial, did not take 
the initiative in the New Year gayeties, Washington en- 
tered upon its season in a social way with her usual 
brilliancy—or unusual brilliancy; I might say, since so- 
ciety people seemed to wish to get in as much as possible 
in the way of dinner dances, luncheons, début receptions, 
and like functions before the larger affairs began. There 
was a good deal of grumbling because of the President's 
making his own private grief marked in his public du- 
ties in a social way, though of course everybody respect 
ed and admired the sentiment that inspired that action. 
Some, who have known him well in his own State, declare 
that he has always been rather averse to social duties, and 
that often, indeed, Mrs. McKinley’s ill health has formed 
a screen behind which her husband has hid himself from 
high teas and functions in general. Perhaps, after all, 
the President is like many other every-day men of middle 
age, who look upon a social engagement with as much 
rueful disfavor as the falling due of a note. 


While the ladies of the cabinet did not receive the first 
week of the New Year, the diplomatic mansions and the 
homes of Senators and Congressmen were open on their 
usual days to streams of callers. Perhaps more interest 
was felt in the Chinese minister, Mr. Wu Ting-Fang, than 
in any other member of the diplomatic corps, because he 
is a new minister in a new home. This is what Wash 
ington knows as the Schneider house on Q Street, one of 
the most magnificent mansions in this city of beautiful 
homes. Many callers passed in and out of this dwelling 
Friday afternoon. The minister greeted them at the door 
of the drawing-room, and Madame Wu, looking like a toy 
plucked from a Christmas tree, stood a little apart on the 
left, smiling sweetly with a pretty placid mouth showing 
two gold eye-teeth set up pertly above the row of shining 
white ones. She is an older woman than her predecessor, 
Madame Yang, and is small and slightly given to embon- 
| but her face is immensely pleasing, and she speaks 

uglish ‘‘a leet beet,” with the accent of a French wo- 
man. ‘The minister is much better looking than Minister 
Yang-Yu, at least from an American stand-point, though, 
I believe, the Chinese regard the long yellow teeth pos- 
sessed by the latter as a mark of beauty or distinction. 

The new minister is nothing if not diplomatic. One of 
the purring dames, as she passed, asked if the feet of his 
little girls were bandaged in babyhood. He replied, pla- 
cidly that he had no girls. But if the reverse had been 
the case, he would have answered, no doubt, that his girls 
had no feet—thus to evade the Anglo-Saxon curiosity 
concerning the long-established and even sacred principle 
of his race, that gentlewomen must walk on gayly colored 
stubs rather than honest feet, like our modern athletic 
girls. 


The Schneider mansion has received no alteration or ad- 
ditions to its splendor from its vew inmates, save those 
to be found in the small smoking-room, a thing of beauty 
in itself, with its panels of Numidian marble set into carv- 
ings of rosewood and ebony. Here has been placed Li 
Hung-Chang’s great carved ebony throne, covered with 
royal scarlet satin embroidered in gold; and there are, 
too, a number of priceless ornaments of carved jade and 
antique cloisonné that give to the place additional sumpt- 
uousness. Madame Wu will make social calls in her 
state dress, as did her predecessor. She is said to be a 
most domestic little body, keeping an eye to all her house- 
hold affairs, and having also a keen sense of the social 
values of life. Indeed, it was on account of madame’s 
objections, so the story goes, that the minister changed 
his quarters from the house far out on Columbia Heights 
to the vicinity of DuPont Circle, which is the centre of 
diplomatic life. At the embassy on Fourteenth Street she 
found herself neighbored by none of her official associates, 
and immediately concluded the location an undesirable 
one for their purposes. 


, 
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There is much talk among the diplomatic people here 
concerning the coming of the new Turkish minister, 
whose name, not being registered officially, it is impos- 
sible to spell correctly. e have had Turkish ministers 
with plenty of wives at home and no wives at all abroad, 
but a Turkish minister with a wife alive, in the flesh, and a 
part of social life here, has been, up to the present, a thing 
unheard of. The new minister has, however, solved the 
problem of those social requisites to which the Orientals 
all attach particular importance, by the possession of a 
wife, young, beautiful, and unbampered by Mahommedan 
conventions, since she is a Russian—‘“ une Parisienne a la 
sauce Tartare,” as somebody has styled the Russian wo- 
man. Great things are expected of the Turkish legation, 
therefore, when its new mistress arrives. 


While the diplomatic families hold themselves rather 
aloof from the general stream of political life here, there 
are really few, if any of them, that take precedence in a 
social way of certain established judici#l and senatorial 
families who have figured in Washington life from gener- 
ation to generation, and whose favor or disfavor may 
make or mar the social ambitions of a new-comer—such 
families, for instance, as those of Mr. Justice Field and 
of Senator Stewart and Senator Elkins. Mrs. Elkins has 
lived in Washington all her life. She is the daughter of 
ex-Senator Davis, a strong Democrat, who bas often, since 
his daughter's marriage to a Republican husband, opposed 
him in politics, though their personal relations are most 
cordial. Mrs. Elkius’s home on K Street is a magniti- 
cent one, Where one meets the very best of Washington 
life, as one does also at the great gray Stewart Custle 
on DuPont Cirele, where the wife of the famous grizzled 
silver Senator has dispensed her hospitality as a young 
wife, a mother, and a grandmother. 


This reference to high social life and social distinction 
here brings me to the suggestion that there should be 
added to books on Washington etiquette certain informa- 
tion about the making of official calls that would be val- 
uable to the ambitious new-comer. While we read con- 
stantly of the stream of unknown, unintroduced, and 
unvouched-for people who are permitted to flow in and 
out of official houses, it remains a fact that people when 
not vouched for make no more social headway after a 
dozen seasons than they did at first. There is a con 
stantly increasing revolt on the part of these Washington 
hostesses toAhe acceptance, just because their husbands 
happen to hold office, of all sorts and conditions of people 
on a social footing. Indeed this feeling took positive 
shape in the discussion by the cabinet ladies recently of 
the propriety of admittance by cards to their receptions. 
This idea was not decided upon, however; but through the 
abuses of hospitality in the past, the official reception has 
become a cold und formal affair, which reaches the freez- 
ing-point upon the entrance of an unintroduced visitor. 
This visitor may be brilliant and beautiful and distin- 
guished, but she falls under the same ban of suspicion as 
any little mechanic’s wife who wanders in from the 
street just to see what an official reception looks like. 
The hostess never acknowledges such a call by its return, 
and often even fails to pay the caller the courtesy of send 
ing her card. One cannot jump into Washington social 
life—the real social life of giving and receiving courtesy 
—any easier than into the exclusive social life of other 
big cities. 

Despite the democratic custom of years, there is little 
doubt that this freedom of calling without introduction 
will soon be a thing of the past. It has made of the 
official reception of the present an awfully stiff affair. 
The hostess stands, to greet her callers, at the big folding 
door of the long salon. If you happen to be one of the 
wise women who have waited for au invitation to call, you 
have a feeling of relief when she grasps your hand cor- 
dially, pronounces your name, and introduces you, as you 
pass along, to some diplomat with an unpronowuceable 
name. 


The first week of the new year marked the house- 
warming of the new Colonial home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson Page, on Riggs Place. The house is ra- 
ther cold and unprepossessing, on its exterior, to architect- 
ural taste recently fostered on the styles of the Spanish 
and Italian Renaissance; but it is Mr. Page's ideal of a 
Virginia mansion, and its inner comfort and beauty make 
up for any outer severity. One fancies that upon its 

raceful steirway the ghosts of his fair Virginia heroines 

it in the twilight; and the furnishing of family mahog- 
any, the fine old plate and pictures, bring back to this 
atmosphere an exquisite Dolly-Madisonian flavor. Mr. 
Page and his handeome wife have for several years been 
prominent factors in the life here. They have entertained 
many of the literary lights who have visited Washington 
from time to time, and liave made warm friends of people 
in diplomatic circles. 


A great deal of interest is being felt here at present in 
the life of Ambassador Draper and his charming wife at 
Rome, on account of the sensation caused by the fact that 
Mrs. Draper's jewels outshone those of the Queen of Italy 
ata recent official fete. According to our newspapers, our 
jewels are always doing this, you know. Mrs. Draper is 
an attractive Woman in every way, and was a great social 
leader here duripg the years when her husband was in 
Congress. Like most of the men appointed to fill impor- 
tant offices abroad, the new ambassador is blessed with a 
fortune of several millions, and it is estimated that the 
stipend he draws from the government treasury is just 
sufficient to pay the rent of the Piombino palace in which 
he bus established his household. This palace, being built 
some twelve years ago, has the advantage of modern com- 
fort to offset the lack of musty antiquity. 


Speaking of people literary, Madame Blanc’s American 
Pierre Loti, Charles Warren Stoddard, lives here in a quiet 
out-of-the-way street where pone but the elect may find 
him. He keeps house with a life-long friend and college- 
mate, a Catholic priest, and both are professors at the 
Georgetown College. One never finds him mingling in 
the social life which has been formed by many of the 
leading literary people here, but if a proper pilgrimage 
is made to his home, he is to be found there surrounded 
by mementoes of his wonderful South Sea travels, which 
make an idyllic atmosphere for this Grecian dreamer of 
the nineteenth century. Mavube ANDREWS. 
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By OUR PARIS 8 
LETTER & 


W HEN one begins to write about fashions, how in 

stinctive it is to speak of the weather! A friend of 
mine told me that she once challenged a man to talk ori 
ginally about the weather for ten minutes. He succeeded. 
How I wish I had met that man! All the things he said 
I should now write down in this letter. They would be 
such a possession to the civilized world! 

However, to speak of our best friend and deadliest ene- 
my, the weather, in the phrases consecrated by the uses 
of time, at these numbers it is showing itself cold and 
wet to the usual January degree, aud everybody who can 
is not only flying away to the Rivicra, but buying, conse 
quently, light aud dainty toilettes for the land of sunshine 
and flowers. 

Alice and I had a confidential little chat with one of the 
princes of the Rue de la Paix over the new spring fash- 
ions. ‘‘ This spring will see the consecration of the prin- 
cesse dress,” he said to us, with that serious French man- 
ner which carries conviction. ‘‘ The princesse dress will 
be seen in all toilettes for dressy occasions, but it will 
submit to transformations. Often only the back will be 
princesse, and the front slightly bloused, or cut into the 
form of a bolero or coat. Another very popular model 
for spring will be the redingote princesse, opening in panels 
over an independent skirt of another material trimmed 
with lace or with embroidery. And I assure you, made- 
moiselle, the dresses will be extremely elegant.” And 
costly, we felt like adding, for princesse styles always 
seem to me simply ruinous—they entail such bewildering 
eventualities in the way 
of wonderful adjustment 
and fitting. 














Nothing seems more 
amusing to the novice in 
the ways and customs 
of the Paris dressmaker, 
who goes to buy a new 
frock, than such an ex 
pression as this, for in- 
stance: “ En ce moment 
on porte des hanches 
fuyantes” (At present 
hips are worn receding), 
the expression fuyante 
making one think much 
more of flying buttresses 
than of anything appli 
cable to the human form. 
Butit is a fact that corset 
makers have invented an 
entirely new form of cor- 
set to do away with 
rounded curves, and to 
give the long sinuous 
lines necessary to the willowy figures of the up-to- 
date Parisian. ‘ But there’s no woman inside that dessin 
de mode! Look at her hips!” some one exclaimed, on 
seeing one of the new fashion plates. ‘‘ Ab, but that 
is not the fault of the mode, you must admit, madame,” 
exclaimed the creator. The skirts more than ever mould 
the figure and are tight-fitting, as it were, quite to the 
knees, where they are often finished with a wide bias 
flounce en forme, as it is called—a ruffle that follows 
exactly the form of the under-skirt, trimmed with bias 
bands or with the embroidery that garnishes the robe. The 
foundation of the skirt, as it is called—the lining—is gen- 
erally detached from the upper part. But, personally, all 
my own are tacked together at the bottom. It is quite 
enough to be responsible for keeping one skirt out of mud 
and wet. 

All the new coats and casaques that one sees now are 
almost tight-fitting. Even the blouses are made after the 
fashion of corsages. They are less vague, are generally 
made in pleats, either lengthwise or horizontal, mingled 
with insertion or lace or embroidery, and the sleeves are 
quite flat, except for a little bouffant on the shoulders or 
epaulettes. The shoulders, let me say in passing, are cut 
as long as possible, and 
the trimming has the 
air almost of falling off 
from them, as in the 
second sketch shown 
by Mlle. Sée to-day. 





Such pretty things 
as we have caught 
glimpses of in our late 
shopping! For one 
thing, a lovely new hat 
that was going south 
for Madame Duse, a 
toque of black chenille 
trimmed with a bunch 
of Parma violets, and a 
white rose posed as an 
aigrette springing from 
knots of velvet in leaf- 
green shades. Another 
toque, for the Duchesse 
d’Albe, was one of the 
turbans in white tulle 
that are the rage at pres- 
ent in Paris. Mlle. Sée 
has sketched one this 
week from Reboux’s. 
The Duchesse d'Albe’s, howevér, was sprinkled with 
golden spangles, and trimmed with the inevitable black 
aigrettes springing from a rare antique buckle. 

Another toque, made for the Marquise de la Nina, was 
a capote of fuchsias in cerise, violine, and mauve tints. 
The latest thing in hats for the demi-season is made 
of shirred taffeta, trimmed with flowers alternating with 
feathers, and crinkled and shaped exactly like the straws 
which will replace them later. 





The loveliest evening dresses of the moment, except for 
young girls, are of course of velvet—as, for instance, a 
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Rose du Barry velvet made with a flounce cut en forme, 
embroidered with Louis XVI. bow-knots, while the cor- 
sage, half of embroidered velvet, half of old lace, had no 
sleeves except straps of rose-buds alternating with quaint 
ornaments set with stones framed in brilliants. For that 


matter, nearly all the smart evening gowns, for old and 
oung, begin now to be made with only straps for sleeves. 
pee sleeves are still worn, however, at dinners. 
I must not forget to speak of the buckle mania, which 
The variety of artistic 
They are worn at the beit, at any 


reigns supreme over everything. 
buckles knows no end. 
convenient spot on the 
corsage where by a 
flight of the imagina- 
tion a buckle could 
be placed, on collars, 
on hats—every where. 
Some of the most 
charming are of gold 
mingled with all sorts 
of alloys, so that one 
sees red, green, yellow, 
gold, an infinity of 
tones, all harmonious. 


Here are some of the 
daintiest toilettes that 
we have seen lately: 
A little dinner dress 
of Parma violet crépe 
de Chine, embroidered 
half-way up with gar- 
lands of violets caught 
by knots of lilac ribbon 
embroidered into the 
stuff. The collar was 
of Bruges lace slightly 
yellow. On each side 
of the slight décolleté was a bunch of Parma violets. 
An old-blue-china serge was embroidered with Parma 
violets and trimmed with ribbons of violet velvet shirred 
The skirt was entirely embroidered. One sees so many 
blues just now, of which sapphire blue is perhaps the 
favorite. 

Another fashion of which I am fond is that of black 
dresses with black and white yokes—yokes of panne, for in- 
stance, embroidered with sprays of jet; yokes of shirred 
tulle, trimmed with bands of velvet and tiny velvet bows, 
caught with fancy ornaments. Pretty toilettes for recep 
tions and visits are in moiré velours and in fleur de velours. 
A blue moiré velours had a long redingote opening over a 
skirt of velours épingle in designs outlined with blue, the 
sides of the redingote entirely embroidered. The collar 
and revers were of satin braided in blue and steel, attached 
by strass buttons, 

The three sketches illustrate first a spring jacket from 
Redfern, with hat from Carlier. The jacket of dark 
green cloth is perfectly tight-fitting. It is closed at the 
bottom by antique buttons, and finished at the top by 
embroidered revers and a very high collar. The skirt is 
pleated. 

The bat from Carlier is in green straw, trimmed with 
bouquets of Parma violets framed in green leaves. 

The second, from Decot, is a corsage in lavender crépe 
de Chine trimmed with a fichu of guipure, bordered with 
three ruffles of mousseline de soie. ‘The belt is jewelled; 
the skirt is of crépe de Chine, trimmed with guipure. 
The toque, from Reboux, is of white tulle, trimmed with 
black paradise aigrettes. 

Sketch three, from Doucet, represents a dress of cash- 
mere. The corsage is a pleated bolero, forming large 
revers and epaulettes, opening over a pleated yoke of 
Liberty satin, of which the lower part is guipure. 

The hat, from Lewis, of straw chiffonnée, with wings on 
one side, is also charming in taffeta 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 














FASHIONS’ 


MOURNING ATTIRE. 


A LTHOUGH mourning is always mourning, and black 
i is always black, there are nevertheless constantly 
changing fashions for this form of dress, and the cut of 
the skirt, the amount of crape to be worn, and the mate- 
rials that are in fashion for mourning are quite as various 
as in colored clothes. Within the last year or two there 
has been a great change in the style of gowns that are 
worn, and also in the length of time that mourning is 
considered obligatory. It is not so very long since it was 
the correct thing to be shrouded in black and the heaviest 
crape for months, and even years, after the death of a near 
relative, and widows who took off their weeds one mo- 
ment before the allotted limit received very harsh criti- 
cism. In these days many people wear deep mourning 
for only a year, and then lay it off altogether, even when 
it is worn for a parent, a husband, or a child. Others 
wear it awhile longer, and then cling to black and white 
for several months after crape and such materials are laid 
aside. There are rarely seen people who wear what used 
to be known as the third mourning—the purples and the 
grays. The reason for this probably is that purple and 
gray,and all their different gradations, are worn even by 
young girls, and for all sorts of festive occasions. The 
laws that govern first mourning are as rigid as possible, 
but after the first it is now conceded that individual in- 
clination is the rule to follow. 








FIRST MOURNING. 


The first mourning gowns are made as plainly as pos- 
sible of Henrietta or Eudora cloth—which is a fine quality 
of Henrietta. Some very conservative people will not 
even have crape trimmings on these gowns, but use folds 
and bands of the material itself, and the styles are as se- 
vere as possible. The three-and-three-eighths width skirt 
and the circular skirt are favorite models, and trimmed 
with bands of graduated size from belt to hem. The 
waists are plain, bloused a little in front, and have high 
collars, not flaring, edged with just the slightest bit of 
crape. Widows wear occasionally, not always, the deep 
collars and cuffs of sheer white linen over the crape, and 
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these are very effective and becoming, but there are many 
people who insist upon all black. Very often the coat 
is made of the same material as the gown, and as simple 
in design as possible. Then the veil is worn, if for a near 
relative or husband, so long that it reaches to the hem of 
the skirt in the back; in the frout it reaches about to the 
knees. There has been such a protest against wearing 
any heavy veiling over the face thut it is the exception 
now to see it done. Just as long a veil is worn, but the 
front is thrown back over the back piece, and a short face 
veil with a border of crape is worn instead, 
CRAPE AND CREPON. 

Of all the mourning materials crape is the most beauti- 
ful. For a long time a great prejudice existed against it, 
as it was said that physicians had declared the wearing of 
it to be unwholesome, But the manufacturers had it 
chemically tested, and proved that there was nothing in 
the material itself iu the least injurious any more than in 
any other heavy black material which is worn over the 
face and keeps out the air and the sunlight; consfquently 
crape, not only as a trimming, but for veils, has again been 
restored to favor. Its great disadvantage is that it is a 
very perishable material, easily affected by wet weather 
or by dust, and rusty crape—which is crape that has been 
worn and lost its color—makes any one look sadly poverty- 
stricken. It can be freshened, however, and done over; 
but it is in the beginning an expensive material to buy, 
and must always be worn with care. It is now used in 
great quantities for trimming — put on in broad bands, 
small ruchings, in wide folds, and even in bows and ro- 
settes; but these last two are not to be recommended, as 
in itself it is too handsome a fabric to be very fussily dealt 
with, and shows to much more advantage when a smooth 
surface of it can be seen. The smartest of all gowns for 
mourning are those made entirely of crape. They are 
always becoming, and hang in most graceful folds. 

Among the new materials this spring are several weaves 
of crépon which are not intended for anything but mourn- 
ing wear. They look as though part were made of crape, 
and then of shirrings of silk and wool. They are also to 
be seen with a sort of blistered surface, resembling mate- 
lasse or quilting. They are always of a deep black, not a 
blue-black, and wear well, but are among the expensive- 
materials, However, as they do not require much trim- 
ming, they are not so expensive us might be thought. 


CRAPE-TRIMMED GOWNS. 

An exceedingly effective gown is made in princesse style 
for house wear, quite long, and trimmed half-way up the 
skirt with a fold of crape. On the front of the waist are 
fichu-shaped folds of crape, which fasten at the belt, the 
long ends falling down on to the skirt. ‘The sleeves and 
yoke are of crape, shirred in tiny shirrings, and there is a 
high collar also of crape, but with an inside ruche of 
white chiffon. 

A dinner gown—which seems somewhat of an anachron- 
ism, for deep mourning and dinners do not seem compat- 
ible—is made with the entire gown of crape; the skirt long 
and on the circular model; the waist, cut low, is laid in 
soft folds, crossing in surplice style and fastened under 
the left arm. There is a ruche of crape around the 
shoulders, fastened down with small buckles of dull jet. 
The sleeves are a band of crape with four rows of dull 
jet. It is an exceedingly smart and most becoming gown. 

Another gown with crape is made up of rows of black 
mousseline de soie shirred lengthwise. The waist and 
sleeves—that is, the upper part of the waist and the sleeves 
—have no lining, so that the neck and arms show through 
the thin material. The front and side breadths of the 
skirt are made of the puffings of the mousseline de soie and 
the crape, while the back breadths are plain. This gown 
is also one of the newest models, and extremely effective. 

A street gown is of black cloth trimmed with rows of 
dull black braid, on which are sewed dull jet buttons. 
The waist is bloused, but has a bolero jacket of a dull 
black braid with the small round buttons; the collar and 
belt are of crape. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Crape bonnets have shared in the gayer effect of mourn- 
ing that has recently come in fashion, and are no longer 
flat and small; they are, or rather should be, of the cap 
shape that fits down on the head, but the required height 
is gained by the trimming of crape bows and rosettes, 
which are put on on top of the veil. It is a very difficult 
matter to have a crape bonnet becoming; but of all things 
that are stupid, to take a high shape to start with is the 
worst, for even in a medium-sized veil there is so much 
material that the folds give height and make a most 
enormous edifice on the top of the head. The shape 
should be as small as possible—that means as flat to 
the head as possible—and then the veil can be arranged 
on it. This can easily be done if care is taken to put the 
folds on evenly. ‘The veil should be arranged so that a 
third will hang down in front and two-thirds at the back, 
then pinned at the sides and on the top with long pins; 
the front can then be thrown back over it, if so desired, 
and fastened further down on the hair. If one has the 
slightest ingenuity it is best to put on the veil one’s self 
each time it is worn, for the veil then can be taken off aud 
carefully folded away, which will keep it fresh a much 
longer time. Silk veils and those of nuns’ veiling should 
be put on justasthe crape. They wear a great deal better, 
but of course are not so handsome. For damp days they 
are every bit as fashionable, for experience has taught 
that a bedraggled crape veil is a most hideous object. 

Large hats do not look well made of crape, but crape 
toques and the smaller shapes can be exceedingly pretty. 
The dull mourning silk makes up effectively, and looks 
well relieved by crape bows and dull jet ornaments. Os- 
trich feathers are quite out of place, but dull black wings 
are much used. Black straw bonnets and hats are trimmed 
with crape for deep mourning, and with dull silk and dull 
jet for lighter mourning, and the same shapes as are worn 
in colors are considered correct. Flowers are sometimes 
seen, but these are among the innovations, and do not 
meet with universal favor. After all, there are certain 
things which have been too long in vogue to be suddenly 
done away with, and this applies to mourning as to every- 
thing else. . 

In deep mourning, jewels and jewelry are laid aside, but 
when only black is worn, and the first stage of grief is 
supposed to have passed, it is quite customary to see any 
number of jewels. 
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CALLING COSTUME AND DINNER GOWN. 


TUE cloth gowns continue to be so elaborately made that they are worn for calling 
| and receptions, and can be copied in silk or velvet if so desired. A very attractive 
rown from James McCreery & Co. is of a dark green cloth, white satin, and black. The 
body of the waist is made of white satin covered with an open pattern of dull gold leaf 


embroidery. Over the shoulders are three straps of orange velvet, which apparently hold 
the frouts in place. The fronts are of the same material as the skirt, trimmed with bands 
of velvet. There is an odd effect given by a band of white satin edged with black velvet 


ind with two rows of black braiding, which starts at the bust and goes around the back 


of the waist. A band of the same is put at the foot of the skirt and finishes the sleeves at 
the wrist. The sleeves are of the same material as the skirt, tight-fitting, but with a 


small puff at the top. The bat worn with this is of black velvet and chiffon in walking 


hap The brim is of black velvet edged with sable fur, and the crown is made of nar 
row frills of black chiffon. At the left side two ostrich plumes are fastened by a large 
rhinestone buckle 

Gowns of lace are more and more to be seen. They are bound to be in vogue next sum- 
mer, and many of them are exquisite in style and effect. From Stern Brothers is one mod 
el made of black Chantilly lace in a corn-flower design, which is put over white chiffon 
on a white taffeta silk skirt. The skirt has two long points of the Chantilly lace, and is 
finished around the foot with rows of shirred tulle and Chantilly insertion. The left side 
of the waist, the back, and the sleeves are made of shirrings of the tulle with bands of 
Chantilly lace insertion. On the left shoulder is a large cluster of American Beauty roses 
in plush and silk, shaded from a light pink to a deep crimson. Underneath the flowers 
is a broad band of cerise satin covered with shirred tulle. There is a sash of cream-white 


uppliqué lace fastened at the left under the waist-band of cerise satin, the long ends of the 


satin falling down over the lace and making a very charming contrast in color. 


1 PARLOR “PUTTING MATCH.” 


| SPENT such a jolly evening lately that I am sure the readers of the Bazar will be 
glad to hear of the game which furnished the entertainment, and I know, too, that any 
suggestions for new in-door amusements are always acceptable 

The invitations to the party were personal notes written by the hostess, in which she ask- 
ed us to come to a “ putting match,” and to be sure to bring with us our own putters. 
Every one knows how dependent a true golfer is on his own clubs. This sounded very 
mysterious, but, duly equipped, we arrived at the house of our entertainer about eight 
the hour given, and found a small party gathered there. We were eight in all— 


} 
o clock 


four gentlemen and four ladies—just enough people to make a double foursome. It was 
funny to see every one in evening dress with putter in hand, and of course there was 
much laughter and many explanations and comments made before the game began. The 
house was an ordinary New York dwelling-house, with two large rooms on the first floor 
opening into each other by means of folding doors, where double portiéres were hung. 
The floors were hard wood covered with large centre rugs, and in the biggest room the 


f course proper, or rather the putting-greens, were laid. The sine qua non of the game 


isa hollow half-circle of tin painted white, about thirty-six inches in circumference, and 
made to incline slightly upwards, with a hole cut out of the centre, just like an inverted 
tin saucer with a hole in the bottom. These “holes” may be bought at any of the large 


ithletic shops; but they come with the centre hole so small that it is difficult for any but 
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CALLING COSTUME. 


expert players to play into it, and it is advisable to cut it out a little more 
for the majority of players and those who would be likely to come to a match. 
There were two of these “ holes”; one of them was placed at one end of the large 
centre rug, and the other at the other end, exactly opposite the first. The wood 
floor beyond the holes was a hazard, and when striking a ball there the player 
was not allowed to sole his club. A terrible bunker was a four-cross-legged 
stool, which was put in the middle of the rug, midway between the two holes; 
and to make the course still harder the rug was humped up in ridges for bunk- 
ers, and, besides, its fringe was no mean obstacle. 

After the first outburst of hilarity had subsided we all settled down to busi- 
ness, and became properly solemn. We drew for partners, a gentleman play- 
ing with a lady, and it was also decided by lot which four should play together. 
There was a toss-up for first play, and then the match began in earnest. From 
the outer room—not the room in which the holes were—the first drive was made. 
The ball had to go between the double pairs of portiéres to the furthest hole, 
and woe to him who drove into the curtains—a hopeless bunker! When the 
first hole was made, a corner of the rug was the appointed tee for the second 
hole, the other tin; and an opposite corner of the rug was the tee for the third 
hole, which was back to the first one. The tees for the fourth and fifth holes 
were the other two corners of the rug, but the start for the sixth hole was the 
same as for the first, through the door-way, and past the terrible curtains, and 
so on as before, until the nine holes were made, passing the stool between the 
holes each time. 

The score was kept for holes and also for strokes, and every one played out. 
When the first foursome had finished nine holes they stopped playing, and the 
other foursome played nine holes. When they had finished the first four began 
again, and played nine holes more, and after that the others played out their 
nine holes, so that both sides had done eighteen holes in all. Then the winners 
of the first foursome by match play played the winners of the second foursome 
eighteen holes for prizes. These prizes were so appropriate and pretty that 
I must describe them. To the lady who had won was given a small silver 
case for holding score-cards, with a silver pencil attached to it, and a hook to 
fasten it to her belt, the whole contrivance being chic and pretty enough to 
arouse great admiration and envy from all the others. Her partner’s prize was 
a silver penholder made in the shape of a tiny mashie. These prizes were for 
match play, and were given to the partners who had together won holes, but 
two other prizes were given to the lady and gentleman who had won by medal 
play, hence the reason for counting strokes during the match. The lady who 
had done the course with her partner in the fewest number of strokes was given 
a bonbonniére—a perfect little golf bag made of plaid cloth, with straps and 
trimmings and pocket of leather, and a small wooden driver and a putter 
sticking out of the top. The gentleman who had played with her received a 
score-book, which had a covering of chamois decorated with golfing imple- 
ments and golfing mottoes. The wind-up to the evening was naturally refresh- 
ments, and a very lively and excited little party met around the dining-room 
tuble, where they were served with various kinds of good things. The entertain- 
ment has fired me with an ardent desire for ‘‘ more,” and I know that any one 
who has ever attended a parlor “ putting match” will feel the same way. 








HE arrival of General Booth has stirred again all the 

dregs and unlovely family discussion. That which 
complicates the difficulties in the settlement of this one 
is the introduction into it of religious and patriotic emo- 
tions. The question of national flags, to say nothing of 
denominational issues, makes the quarrel one in which a 
large number of persons are necessurily interested. 

With the publication of the family portraits, one can 
hardly help being struck with the fashion of wearing the 
hair prevailing among all the women of the order. 

It is certainly not intended as a frivolous question, but 
the suggestion arises as to how 
great a part of the influence of 
these women has depended on 
this fashion of wearing the 
hair? Perhaps it is better to 
putitin this way: How much 
of the power of their personal 
presence has depended on this 
arrangement? It is a fashian, 
or is akin to & fashion, always 

revailing in religious orders. 
"he nun and the sister of char- 
ity produce the effect by an ar- 
rangement of the cap or veil 
which answers the same pur- 
pose. The ears are always 
concealed. 

And for some reason or other, 
which a student might solve for 
us, a concealment of the ears 
means a concealment of the 
material, the animal qualities 
of character 

An indication of these qual 
ities is generally supposed to 
lurk in the lines of the mouth. 
But do they not reside in the 
ears? Let any one try an ex 
periment with one’s self, and 
draw the hair down over the 
ears, or tie a bit of cloth about 
the face so that the ears are 
concealed, and no one can es 
cape the convictiow that the 
more spiritual side of the face 
is accentuated. An elementof 
sanctity, of pathos, sometimes, 
and always of the spiritual is 
brought out. 


One of the School Commis- 
sioners, a member of the Public 
Education Association, writes 
the following note: 

**Mrs. Van Sinderen wants 
me to ask you to thank the 
readers of Harper’s Bazar 
for their generous response to 
your appeal for pictures for the 
portfolio committee of the 
Public Education Association. 

‘* She has received many box 
es and packages from distant 
towns as well as from people 
here. She has acknowledged 
personally most of them, but 
some came without names. 
More pictures have been got 
through this effort of yours 
than in any other way, and we 
hope that your readers will con 
tinue in well doing, for all of 
every kind are useful. Some 
have been large and fine enough 
to frame and hang in the 
schools, and of these we can 
never have enough There 
have been many magazines so 
interesting and in such good 
condition that they have not 
been cut up, but given intact to 
the Association's school in the 
Tombs, which supplies its pu 
pils with good reading matter in 
exchange for the terrible stuff 
their friends bring them. 

**Then after choosing out the 
many pictures suitable for the 
school portfolios, those which 
by reason of their subject-mat- 
ter are not available here are 
saved for hospital distribution 
So nothing is wasted, while our 
portfolios are filling so fast that 
three large schools are to be 
supplied with the mounted and 
classified pictures next week. 

‘* But as there are more than 
150 schools in New York, our 
needs are not nearly supplied as yet. The teachers are 
quite as delighted as the children to have pictures which 
render their work of instruction in nature study, history, 
geography, science, drawing, etc., so much more easy and 
interesting. Thank you a thousand times for the good 
service you have done in this way.” 

It is to be hoped, then, that interest in this estimable 
work will not flag, and that those having magazines, 
prints, pictures from some of the really lovely book ad- 
vertisements and others of the day, will not carelessly de- 
stroy them, but send them to Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, 
14 West Sixteenth Street, who has a room in her house 
devoted to their reception. A number of ladies meet 
there on certain days, and prepare these pictures for the 
schools in the way already described in this department. 


At a meeting held by the trustees of Columbia on Jan- 
uary 3 final action was taken in incorporating Teachers’ 
College in the university. 
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These two institutions have been in alliance for some 
time, but now, by the terms of the incorporation, Presi- 
dent Low becomes ex-officio president of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and the occupants of the various chairs in Teach- 
ers’ College become members of the faculty. It will 
therefore take rank, as a university department, with the 
School of Law and others. 

With the renewed interest in this institution, it may not 
be amiss to quote from its ‘‘ Circular of Information” 
some of its aims and requirements. 

It is, then, a ‘‘ Professional school for the training of 
teachers and the study of education. Its purpose is to 
train general teachers, specialists, and supervisors, and to 
offer to students of university grade opportunities for 
practical work and research. .. . 

““No one is judged worthy to receive the diploma of 
Teachers’ College who has not either proved his power to 
do creditably some form of practical school-work as teach- 





PARIS OPERA CLOAK WITH ERMINE COLLAR AND SLEEVES. 


er, critic, or supervisor, or prepared an acceptable thesis 
involving research, or both. ... 

“In the early part of the course, logic and the history 
of education are begun, and there is some study of subject- 
matter from the view-point of the teacher—both subject- 
matter and method of treatment being chosen with refer- 
ence to the demands of the school-room and of the later 
professional course. This is the first stage in the prepa- 
ration of the teacher. In the stage following, the general 
professional studies include psychology, the study of chil- 
dren, scientific method, and the history of education; and 
in the several departments the teacher's point of view is 
made more prominent. The final stage includes inde- 
pendent and critical treatment of such topics as educa- 
tional values, choice and correlation of studies, and the 
relation of the school to social institutions, together with 
practical work in teaching and criticism, and in school 
management and supervision.” This is surely 1 most 
broad-minded curriculum. 
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It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
number of places and opportunities for the easy acquire- 
ment of knowledge equals that of the places and opportu- 
nities for the pursuit of amusement. 

There are morning readings in private houses. There 
are morning readings in hotels. There are classes on cur- 
rent topics for young girls, and there are classes like 
them for the middle aged, for the frivolous, and even for 
the sick. There are readings by authors, and there are 
readings from authors. There are meetings and discus- 
sions, conferences and assemblies, of every kind and de 
scription, and for every order of mind. 

Music is combined with a luncheon, and philanthropy 
with a dance. The old excuse for a convivial meeting 
of the young is no longer combined with that of sewing 
for the poor. An intellectual necessity is now admitted, 
and somebody who will dispense knowledge without ex- 
acting from her listeners too much of an effort in return 
is the real guide accepted in 
this day. 

Miss Evelyn Nordhoff, whose 
work in book-binding is well 
known, gave three interesting 
lectures in her work-shop, go- 
ing into the history and the 
processes cf book-binding. 

Mr. Waiter Damrosch is to 
give three mornings to an inter 
pretation of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton 
has four Tuesday mornings. 
These will begin on March 1 at 
the Waldorf. Astoria, and be de- 

oted to a course of lectures 
alled Sketches of New York— 
‘New Amsterdam,” ‘ Life in 
the Exuglish Colonial Period,” 
‘““New York as the National 
Capital,” and “ Madison Square: 
as it was and as it is.” 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, Mr. 
Thomas Nelsor Page, George 
Egbert Craddock (Miss Mur- 
free), and Mr. George Cole sre 
to read on five successive Mon- 
day mornings, at 11 o’clock, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, beginning 
on the 2ist of February. 

The League for Political Ed- 
ucation is vigorously at work 
with lectures and addresses 
from able speakers in arousing 
public interest in important 
questions, 

Miss Eleanor M. Ford gives 
January, February, and Lenten 
courses at Sherry’s, at 11.15 on 
Mondays. She goes into such 
topics as the *‘ Conflicting Mes- 
suges from Browning and Ib- 
sen,” ‘* Maeterlinck’s Method of 
Interpreting Real Life,” ‘* The 
Poet of Progress,” and many 
others. 

From all of which it will be 
seen that if one wishes to at- 
tend even this brief number of 
courses chosen at random from 
a host of others, one is in no 
need of stultifying, intellectu- 
ally at least, by being forced to 
spend a winter in New York. 


The courage of that part of 
the police force now mounted 
on bicycles is the subject of 
frequent eulogium. Most splen- 
did and daring rescues are made 
by them, and feats performed 
which excite the greatest admi 
ration. 

Two men driving single 
horses were racing up town, and 
the horses becoming unmanage- 
able, the drivers lost all control. 
A policeman on a bicycle rode 
between these two wagons and 
gripped the bridles of the run- 
aways. His wheel was dashed 
to pieces, but he clung to the 
horses and stopped them. 

The same man, it is said, 
stopped another runaway by 
riding in front of the horse, 
snatching the bridle, and find- 
ing the horse still untractable, 
disengaging one hand, finding 
hisclub, and beating the horse’s 
head. All this was done while 
the horse was running. 


PARIS OPERA CLOAK. 
s* evening wrap which is 
suitable for winter wear, 
but can also be used as a model 
for a long cloak for spring and summer evenings, is made on 
rather new lines. It is cut in along loose coat, which hangs 
straight down from below the poiuted yoke. Some shap- 
ing on the side seams gives a slightly curved effect at the 
waist. It can be made of silk, velvet, brocade, or moiré. 
The one illustrated has the yoke and flaring collar and the 
sleeves made of ermine; at the wrists the sleeves are fin- 
ished with a double ruffle of lace. Around the yoke isa 
wide flounce of point de Venise lace, which at the back 
forms a round cape. In front the lace does not meet, but 
is fastened with a band of two rosettes of cerise velvet. 
There are two of these bands with rosettes, and the ful 
ness is caught up a little at the waist-line to prevent too 
shapeless a look. The coat is made long enough to com- 
pletely cover a gown of ordinary length. It can be lined 
with fur or wool wadding, or, if it is made for a summer 
garment, need have no lining whatever, except over the 
shoulders and as far as the waist, where it will be found 
advisable to have a loosely fitted lining. 
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ANSWERS:-T AS 7 
DRESS. 

Reru.—The sample you enclose is not very new material, and I 
would not advise you to buy more of it. If you already have it ina 
skirt there is no reason why you should pot wear it with a brown eatin 
waist. In Bazan No. 3, on page 48, is an illustration that ought to help 
you in making the waist. You can relieve it by white chiffon and 


white lace, or any color that is becoming to you, in the vest and fa- 
cing 








M. W.C.—A black taffeta with roffles or flonnces, or else a corded 
silk or poplin, made in circular shape, wil! be best for a separate black 
ekirt Yes, you shonld have the outside separate from the lining, 
the outside finished with a hem or facing, the lining with silk ruffles 
and a hem or facing with only a little stiffening. Of course silk will 
be much better for the lining, but a good quality of cambric or perca- 





line will do. You should have a silk rufle, though, on the outside of 
the ander-ekirt, or else a deep facing of silk. 
J.G. R —The silver lorgnettes are, for the present, the more fash- 


jonable, although there are a great many of the tortoise shell carried. — 
I strongly advise the waist of black net spotted with chenille as being 
moch newer than «ilk, There have been many illustrations lately in 
the Paris letter of the Bazae which will give you the newest ideas 
about waists 


A.E.G.—The material of which you enclose sample is such a charm- 
ing color that it would be a pity to darken it with bands of brown 
velvet, and I would strongly advise, instead, eatin folds as near the 
color of the fabric as possible. The bloused wailets will be in fashion 
In Bazan No, 3, page 43, is a good pattern for you 
A lining of lawn would not be heavy enongh to make up 
separate from the skirt; you wonld therefore best sew it in at the 
seams, The three-piece skirt will look the emartest. I would advise 
your making your foundation skirt of cambric, if you cannot afford 
ellk, with raffles of silk, and then do not use the lawn at all. You need 
not be worried about any bulging of the outside skirt around the bot- 
tom in consequence of the ruffles on the under-skirt, bat you might 
put a ruche of the material or of satin ribbon around the hem of the 
ekirt itself. 


for a while longer. 
to follow 


Mus. J. H.—If the crape is really defaced, you would much better 
have it dyed a shade or two deeper, but not too dark, Then you can 
make it apon the same lining. A smart crape gown that is said to be 
one of the new models has a circular skirt trimmed with a rnuche of 
gray velvet. It is made separate from the lining, only fastened to it at 
the waist. The waist is slightly blonsed in front, embroidered in steel 
and black pear! beads, and there is a pointed yoke of white lace. The 
sleeves are shirred, with a puff at the shoulder, and the belt and stock- 
collar are of pale yellow. You can easily embroider the crape your- 
self. Have the front stamped in an open-work pattern, and you will 
find no difficulty in turning ont an effective and satisfactory piece of 
work 


A Kansas Reapen.—For boys so young as two years box-pleat- 
ed frocks are considered the smartest. Piqué and white duck are 
the materials used. You can also put in some Galatea frocks, made in 
the same box-pleated fashion, for play. Boys pat on trousers much 
younger than they used to, but four years old is time enongh to be- 
giv. You can buy very conning little reefers for boys as young as 
yours, and wide-brimmed sailor hats are the smartest. If you wish to 
still keep him looking like a baby, get him a coat and cap made of 
corded silk orcloth, But Ido not think that style woald be becoming 
to your boy. I think the style I have mentioned would be altogether 
the better, The Pompadour roll is put on as far forward as possible, 
and the hair is divided and combed back over it, and then drawn to- 
wether at the crown of the bead. Bangs and a Pompadour do not go 
together, but if the straight back effect is not becoming to you, you 
can pull some hair down over the temples, so that it will look softer 
and be more becoming. 


M. A. T.—It is decidedly early to tell you positively about summer 
clothes, os the first fashions that come over are not always to be relied 
upon, bat if you make your foulard silk with a rafMed skirt, trimming 
each ruffle with narrow satin bands of black and turquoise, you will 
not run apy danger of being old-fashioned. A three and three-eighth 
yard wide skirt is wide enough, particularly if it is to be raffled. 
There is no stiffening to be put in the upper ekirt, but in the lining 
you can tee a parrow band of hair cloth. For your eatin-finieh cloth 
I would advise your following some of the late illustrations in the 
Bazan There have been several lately that show a pattern of braid- 
ing with satin bands that have several new points, The skirt can have 
a narrow band of stiffening in the bottom, as described for the fou- 
lard. 


Texas Scnsontnen.—For the black-figured wool I think a pretty plan 
would be to trim it with one or two bias raffles around the foot of the 
ekirt, and on the edge of each raffle a narrow ruche of taffeta silk or 
ribbon. ‘The waist will be most becoming if you cut it in basque fash- 
jon at the back, and have the front a little bloused, opening with wide 
revers over a full frowt of silk or mousseline de sole. If purple is be- 
coming, use it for the front; ifnot, you can have white with black lace 
over it, or, If you do not wish the gown to be very smart, pnt in a black 
satin front and face the revers with black satin, but then you must be 
sure to have a white lace or white net bow at the throat. The sleeves 
should be medium size, a little larger at the top, or else with a puff. A 
belt of black eatin, with a bow tied at one side, and a bias black satin 
collar laid in folds will be the smartest. 


Nanoy 
skiria 


Girls as young as four years do not look well in gored 
The straight breadths are mach better for eo young a child 
You can probably obtain a copy of the woman's paper publiehed in 
Paris by ordering it from Brentano, Union Square, New York. 


Liwtrep Mrans.—The sample you enclose is so elaborate in effect 
that it will need very little trimming. I should advise your making it 
with a cirenlar skirt and a full gathered ruche around the foot. Be 
eure it is separate from the lining, and that it fits well over the hips 
aud has the fulness in a small epace at the back. If you have any 
white lace, yon can make it very emart by making the body of the 
waist of white lace with a square bolero of the material edged with a 
roching of green satin all around it. The sleeves should be small, 
tight-fitting, except at the top, where they should be puffed, and ander 
the puff three rows of shirring. 


Cc. T. W.—The samples you enclose, and also the illustration, ought 
to make up most ratiefactorily. The material will look especially well 
jn joet euch a tailor euit, but I would advise your making the skirt 
mech narrower, the sleeves smaller, and the coat longer—in other 
words, following ont the design of the cost . but on dified lines. 
You shonld have your shirt-waist made as simply ae possible, the back 
in one piece with a equare yoke, the front quite bloused, with rows of 
tucks pat in diagonally on either side, and meeting in a V just in front. 
This is a smart and very becoming style 





A Canaman Reapen.—All black laces will be greatly worn this 
summer. You can make the waist in blouse style—that is, bloused 
over the belt—and have the lining of black or white, and put pink in 
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the collar and belt. If it is a low-cut waist you desire, yon should 
make it as simply as poesible, somewhat in the old-fashioned baby 
style, and wear three or four deep pink artificial roses fastened at the 
left shoulder. Cut away the lining of the upper part of the waist and 
have the sleeves unlined if you do not desire a regular evening waist. 
You can wear a black skirt of this sort with any colored waist, al- 
though for the evening separate waists are nothing like so fashionable 
as they were a yeur Or two ago. 


Covrstant Reaper.—The best way for you to fix your otter muff is 
to put a wide pleating at either side of dark blue velvet, and this will 
make it as large as you want. There are so many different colors 
used in monograms that it is a matter for individual taste to decide. It 
is considered very smart to use a plain dark blue monogram. 


M. A. W.—The material you enclose will not look well with very 
much trimming of any contrasting color. 1 would advise your putting 
bands of gray satin on the skirt. You can line the skirt with the color 
ot the stripe if you want to make it look lighter, then have a blonse- 
waist with the fronts faced with satin or velvet of the color of the 
stripe, and an inside vest of the same color covered with white lace. 
You should have a stock-collar of the satin or velvet covered with lace, 
and a belt of the velvet or satin fastened with a gilt buckle. This 
will make a smart gown, but if it is more elaborate a design than you 
care for you can have it made up in a plain tailor gown, with coat and 
skirt to match, and it will be enre to look well, as it is the material 
that is to be greatly used this season for that style of costume. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Aw Appreotative Sussoumsxe.—How delightful for yon to be able 
to redecorate and refurnish your house practically without regard to 
expense! You are a very lucky woman! As you intimate, however, it 
wuald not be in good taste to attempt anything gorgeous or very 
elaborate, and in thinking over the best scheme of decoration I have 
kept in mind simplicity in everything, and that which will be most 
likely to make a livable, artistic home. 

First, let me say that I have a strong prejudice in favor of hard-wood 
floors, particularly on the first floor of a house, and my prejudice being 
ju accord with the present fashion, I assuredly advise wood floors or 
wood carpet laid in the parlor, hall, sitting-room, and office. Econo- 
mize on the rugs, if you must, buying only a few at first, and the others 
later, bat I know you will never regret the wood floors; carpets and 
fillings are fast becoming things of the past, and how much more 
hygienic, besides more beautiful, the hard-wood floors are! Turning to 
the wall-hangings, the rooms with a sunny, sonthern exposure should 
be darker and more sombre in tone than those with a northern ex- 
posure, so the dining-room and parlor should have light decorations, 
and the living-room and office may be darker. I would advise paint- 
ing all the wood-work in the parlor cream white, using enamel 
paint, which may be easily washed and kept clean. Hang the walle 
with a light sage-green brocade or silk and wool mixed, to within 
three feet of the top, and finish with a white frieze stencilled in very 
light sage green in a delicate conventional design. A green-painted 
wood moulding or a silver moalding should be between the frieze and 
the brocade. White wooden grills should be over the doorways and 
windows, and from them curtains and portiéres of light pink brocade 
embroidered in silver should hang. With the wood floor, and sume 
good Eastern ruge on it, some choice pieces of mahogany furniture in 
Chippendale shapes, upholstered in light green brocade, a few guod 
pictures, some growing palms, and some choice ornaments, this room 
will, | know, be charming. Avoid all appearance of overcrowding or 
of fussy knickknacks, let everything be simple, but the best of its kind, 
and the result will leave nothing to be desired. 


In the sitting-room where there is much sunlight, and which must 
primarily be a cozy, livable room, a red wall-hanging finished with a 
white frieze would be the best thing, and this coloring will go well 
with the walnut bookcases. There is a charming kind of wall-paper 
called Japanese straw paper, which can be found now at any good 
decorator’s or wall-hanger'sjand it would be the best thing touse. It 
gives almost the effect of matting, and is new and pretty; it comes in 
any color desired, but I should certainly advise using bright red with 
white woud-work as well as a white frieze. A large centre rng made 
of good wearable Brussels carpet, with a border of the carpet as a 
finish, will be serviceable on the floor, and a warm shade of red velours 
will be the best thing for the hangings. Have the walls of the office 
hung in a stamped leather paper, and in the dining-room, by all means, 
use stamped barlaps—have you seen this new and must artistic wall- 
hanging? It gives the effect of tapestry, and comes in beautiful de- 
signs and colors. I have in mind for your dining-room a staff with a 
dark green background, and design done in light wood-browns and 
yellows, which will go excellently with the quartered-oak wood-work 
and wainscoting. As the floor is already hard wood, do not change it, 
but get a good centre rng and have the hangings of dull yellow cor 
durey or double-faced velours. Of course the burlaps will go straight 
from the wainscoting to the ceiling, and be careful to hang on it only 
good pictures ; indeed, it is so decorative in itself that I would almost 
prefer to have no pictures at all. You see I have not given you an in- 
expensive scheme of decoration for your first floor, but the stuffs men- 
tioned are well worth their cost. 


Upstairs in the chambers you can use inexpensive wall-hangings— 
flowery papers—with all the wood-work painted white. Let the papers 
go straight from surbase to ceiling, with a moulding at the tep, but no 
frieze, and have a definite color in each room. For instance, one 
chamber may be yellow, the wall-paper with a white background and 
design of buttercupe; yellow matting on the floor, and one or two 
white far rugs and hangings of yellow denim embroidered in heavy 
white cord; the furnitare may be bird's-eye maple, and all the acces- 
sories, bed duvet, etc., should be yellow. Another chamber may be 
blue, the wall-paper a conventional design of china-blue on a white 
background, the wood floor covered with blue and white Japanese 
cotton rugs, the hangings of blue and white Japanese cotton lined 
with cheese-cloth, all. the details blue and white, and the furniture 
white enamelled. Another chamber may be pink, the design on the 
wall-paper garlands of pink roses, the hangings pink crétonne, and 
the furniture white or mahogany, the whole effect being suggestive of 
roves and sweetness. The bath-room walls should be hang in a regu- 
lar bath-room glazed paper, with emall conventional design, and the 
wood-work should be hard wood or painted white. I hope I have given 
you what may be practical, and at the same time make a pleasant and 
artistic home. 


Canapa.—May I give you one piece of advice for which you have 
not asked ? 

You give me a long list of your accomplishments. This is wise, 
since it enables me, to whom you have turned, to gain an idea of the 
line in which your abilities may lie. Bat you do not once say in 
what direction your real inclinations would lead you. The only clew 
to your individual tastes which you give me lies in your statement 
that you do not want te undertake a work which would necessitate 
your living alone in a boarding-house, since you prefer to live in “a 
home.” By that, 1 understand, either that you are timid about meet- 
ing the world without protection, or that you have none of the in- 
stincts of the home-builder, which leads many another woman to 
labor. 

You say that you have a talent for dress-making, that you are a 
good reader, that you “can play to the extent of dance and song 
music,” that you have “some taste and skill in all matters of arrange- 
ment and decoration,” but you do not say which of these accomplish- 
ments appeals to you most. 

Now since necessity, as you say, does not lead you, but merely the de- 
sire to better your income, or to let it accumulate for when your parents 
go, you ought certainly to have an individual taste of some kind. A 
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necessity would have been your best guide—an better guide than any 
adviser. We are sometimes inclined to think of necessity as cruel, 
but it is one of the best and kindest teachers that we have. It points 
the way with directness, and leads as straight up to the path we were 
tov blind or too lazy to choose. 


And that brings me to the subject of the advice which I begged to 
give you. Please sit down by yourself and think over your talents, 
Then make up your mind which one of them represents to you an 
object for which you would be willing to make sacrifices. Ask your- 
self if you love music enough to sacrifice your time to that, or if you 
love dress-making enough to sacrifice your freedom of hours to sewing 
end planning, or whether you love decoration enough to sacrifice your 
moments of leiscre to acquiring its principles and applying them. 

If you were obliged to earn your own living, to support yourself or 
another, or even if you wished to escape the dangers of idleness, I 
would ask you none of these questions. I would do my best to find 
you some opening, for one opening made for an earnest worker, even 
if the opening be not of the best, always leads to another. But work 
to me, especially when it involves the exercise of some talent or ac- 
complishment, necessitates the idea of consecration, of seriousness, 
especially when it takes one into competition with many another 
earnest soul who is honestly striving to develop a gift. 

This seems a very serious answer to your question, but then the sub- 
ject is a serious one, all the more so since necessity does not control 
you, but merely a desire to better a condition not yet existing. 





The position of maid is a subordinate one. You would have to take 
your meals with the other servants and live as they do. The wages 
you would receive would vary, but you would be paid from $16 to $25 
a month in all probability. Your duties would vary in different 
houses. I knew an old lady once, for instance, who had thirteen 
blond wigs. She had three maids whose sole business it was to care 
for them. Naturally the services of such a lady's maid mast differ 
from those of one whose hair curled naturally. 

Your hours of work would last as iong as the lady chose. Some 
maids never get to bed until the small hours of the morning. They go 
with their mistresses to balls and wait for them in the dreseing-roome, 
and they undress them at night. Some maids sew; some clean gloves 
and laces; some only brush clothes and look after a lady's lingerie ; 
some take care of the hair; some read to nervous persons. The work 
ix never quite the same in. any two houses, and the same may be said 
of the work of a companion. 

To get a povition of the kind you would have to do as other domes- 
tic servants do, unless you have friends to place you. 

But think a long time before you take such astep. The position of 
companion is one much better adapted to yon. I would try first to 
get such a position through those friends whom you mention, and, 
failing in that, I would advertise or write to rome reliable medium of 
exchange, plainly stating my requirements and my capabilities, offer- 
ing references, naming prices. Then I would await results, The work 
to which we are adapted finally comes to us all. 

All of your accomplishments in a maid would, I fear, be considered 
most undesirable by ladies. 


Viorer.—Let me describe to you such a pretty room that I saw lately, 
for I think the scheme of decoration and coloring would just suit your 
parlor. Over the doors into the hall and into the dining-room beyoud 
—for this was a conventional New York house—there were grills of 
cherry to match the other wood-work in the room, and below them 
and at the windows were hung olive-grecn velours curtains and por- 
tiéres lined with light yellow sateen. The walls were decorated with 
a deep white frieze with a stencilled conventional design done in light 
yellows, and below burlaps was hang in its natural color, with the 
widths outlined by a narrow band of dall gold to give the effect of 
panels. The moulding between the frieze and burlaps was colored 
dull gold, and the whole effect was delightful. In this room there is 
always plenty of sunlight, bat if your parlor has a northern exposure I 
would advise, instead of the brown burlaps, which might make the 
room too dull, a light yellow paper with design of alternating dull and 
bright stripes. I am tired—are not you ?—of flowery wall-papers for 
parlors ; and the stripes or panels, besides, are prettier and more in 
keeping with such a room, and much more “ the thing ” at present. 


GOOD FORM. 


8. A. E.—As you have no parents living, and your sister is older than 
you, and practically the head of the family, the invitations to your wed- 
ding should be sent in her name. If the wedding is to be a large and 
ceremonious affair, and the invitations sent generally, they should be 
engraved and worded in the third person; if a limited number of 
people are to be invited, the invitatious may be written and worded in 
the third person, and engraved announcements should be sent out 
later—after the wedding. Bat if only the neat relatives of the bride 
and groom are to be invited the invitations may be written in the first 
person, and of course in this case also engraved announcements should 
be sent out after the wedding. The invitations should be written by 
your sister, or in her name, but the announcements may, with pro- 
priety, read : 

Married 
on Thursday, January twentieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
Mary Gordon 
to 
Mr. Charles Devon. 


Why do you snggest a white cloth dress for your wedding drees ? 
White cloth is trying and unbecoming, and will be of very little service 
to you after the wedding, whereas a light gray cloth will be very use- 
ful as a reception and calling dress, and, of course, a dark cloth is the 
most serviceable kind of dress there is. If you want white, get silk or 
satin or crape, for a dress made of these materials may be used as an 
evening dress for an indefinite period, but white cloth seems to me 
most ill-advised. Have the dreas made to touch the ground all around, 
and high in the neck, and have the bodice prettily trimmed ; if the 
dress is of gray cloth, introduce a little turquoise-bine velvet into the 
trimming; if it is dark purple cloth, have a lace vest; if the dress is of 
white silk, have it made with a guimpe of mousseline de sole or chitfon 
that can be removed after the wedding-day. 


Maes. N. R. S.—I do not know of any especially new features that 
you could intreduce into a Valentine whist party except to make the 
prizes, score-cards, etc., suvgestive of the day. Ata Valentine enter- 
tainment which I attended last winter one set of favors were hearts 
ent ont of rongh-finished card-board which was painted a delicate 
pink; the edges of the heart-«haped cards were outlined with heavy 
gold paint, and fastened on to each one with a pink ribbon bow was a 
little bunch of paper flowers; such cards would be the prettiest things 
you could have for score-carda, and your prizes should also be sng- 
gestive of St. Valentine; one of them might be a little velvet pin- 
cnshion fitted into a silver heart-shaped case—these may be found at 
any place where silver articles are sold ; another could be a silver pen- 
bolder shaped like an arrow; another a heart-shaped bonbonniére filled 
with bonbous. The ices you serve for refreshments could be in the 
shapes of hearts and arrows. Send to Tiffany, Union Square, New 
York, or Brentano, Union Square, for the cards you want. 


L. E.—The prescribed period of wearing mourning for a sister is 
two years ; during the first year one wears deep black ; during the next 
six months, blacks and whites, whites alone, and lighter mourning; 





and during the last six the, grays, lavenders, and very light mourn- 
ing. Bat while this is what etiquette ordaius, it is not always neces- 


sary to punctiliously observe its rules. People are judging largely 
individually nowadays about weariug mourving and following mourn- 
ing customs, and it is becoming to be a question, happily, that each 
may decide according to his own preferences and prejadiccs without 
fear of provoking criticism or incurring blame. 
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T THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the Louisa St. 

Clair Chapter D.A.R., of Detroit, Michigan, which was 
held in that city on January 8, the treasurer reported one 
hundred and sixty-one members, un increase of thirty-four 
during the year. Some of the business disposed of was 
the question of a children’s society. After discussing an 
illuminating talk given by Miss Sanborn, the director of 
the Children’s Work in Michigan, on the workings of such 
an organization, it was decided to fourm one at once,with 
Mrs. George William Moore as president, and the heart 
support of the Louisa St. Clair Daughters was pledged. 
Delegates to the annual convention, to be held in Washing- 
ton, the 22d of February, were chosen, and included Mrs. 
John 8. Newberry, Mrs. Oliver Phelps, and Mrs. Henry B. 
Joy, with Mrs. Henry M. Duffield, Mrs. Richard H. Fyfe, 
and Mrs. N. G. Williams as alternates. The annual election 
of officers by the chapter came next, and resulted in the 
selection of the following cliief officers for the coming year 
—regent, Mrs. William J. Chittendeu; vice-regent, Mrs. 
Charles B. Lothrop; secretary, Mrs. Oliver Phelps; trea- 
surer, Mrs. Hénry K. Lothrop, Jr.; registrar, Mrs. 8. H. 
Seymour; historian, Mrs. Emory Wendell. Aun interest- 
ing paper on Louisa St. Clair, after whom the chapter is 
named, was read by Mrs. Emory Wendell and Mrs. Lucy 
A. Leggert; one of the charter members of the National 
Society gave an account of its birth and organization. At 
six o'clock of the same day an elaborate banquet dinner 
was served, covers being laid for one hundred and twenty 
ladies. Among the number present, and at the same time 
celebrating her eighty-fifth birthday, was Mrs. Felton of 
Wayne, whose father had fought in the Revolution. A 
short programme of tousts proved to be a succession of 
delightful speeches, aud interspersed with it was a pleas- 
ing patriotic musical programme, Adjourning from the 
supper-room, the ladies entered the handsomely decorated 
parlors adjoining, and a large and brilliant reception to all 
members of all tue patriotic societies in the city followed. 
Among the distinguished guests of the chapter were Mrs, 
Fitzhugh Edwards, State regent of the Daughters; Miss 
Anna Pitkin, representing the Mount Vernon society; Mrs. 
E. B. A. Rathbone, president of the Colonial Dames of 


I.—THE PERFECT HUMAN BEING. 


J human being, physically perfect, who has ever 
seen the wonder?) Nevertheless there are known stand 
ards by which one could measure such a being were he 
to be found. The growth would have been free and un- 
tramelled, so that the perfection of form would have been 
attained, the right height, the correct weight, the proper 
proportion between all the members of the body, the cor- 
rect functioning of all the organs of the body, and, crown- 
ing all, the perfect development of the mind, so that the 
will would respond immediately to the thoughts of the in- 
dividual, all of Which should be clear, accurate, and to the 
purpose, wonderfully poetical, imaginative, logical, inven- 
tive, displaying a balance of power among the faculties. 
The will responsive to all these perfect brain actious would 
move the bodily machinery most perfectly. Again, l ask, 
who has ever seen such a being? How many people would 
it take to gather together the physical qualifications, the 
attributes, moral and mental, to make up the composite 
picture of a human being of such perfection? And yet we 
are given to infer that all of this is not beyond the range 
of possibilities, and that it should be a matter of deep re- 
proach and shame that each and all of us do not represent 
this model of human perfection. Certain it is that we 

fall far short of that which we might attain. 


CORRECT WEIGHT AND PROPORTIONS. 


It would seem an easy matter to give these; but it is not 
so, as there are so many things to be taken into considera- 
tion. The measurements differ with the different races, 
and the different classes as well. The artistic standards 
are given. The head is taken as the standard of measure 
ment. The height should be eight times the length of the 
head—the length of the head taken to mean the distance 
from the top of it to the lowest point of the chin. The 
trunk should be four heads in length; the distance from 
the trunk to the knees, two beads; and from the knees to 
the feet, two heads, The arms should be a head and a 
half from the shoulder to the elbow, and the same from 
the elbow to the hand. The length of the face should be 
the same as the length of the hand—from the tip of the 
middle finger to the wrist. These are the proportions for 
the adult. They differ according to the years of growth 
with children, and are different aiso between girls and 
boys and men and women. ‘The trunk of women is said 
to be longer in proportion than that of men. 

Dr. Sargent of Harvard prepared fur the Chicago 
World’s Fair two clay models, founded on the measure 
ments of several thousand students. The average height 
of the young men was 5 feet 8 inches; the average net 
weight, 138 pounds; chest measurements, 34 to 37 inches, 
inflated. It is said that in height, weight, and strength, 
this far exceeds the average of any other nation, even 
England. The average for the young women was—height, 
5 feet 3 inches; the weight, 114 pounds; and the chest 
measurement but 30 inches. The measurements were not 
ns good for the women as for the men, and do not repre- 
sent as well the development of the American women. 
While girls are pretty and round—with the roundness of 
youth at sixteen—they, nevertheless, do not show so perfect 
a development of form as when twenty-four or more. 

Women have a tendency to put on too much flesh, and 
should beware of it, as it destroys the proportions aud the 
looks, as well as the pleasure of moving about. A short 
woman cannot weigh much over 130 pounds and preserve 
the proper proportion, while the woman who measures 
5 feet 6 inches or more looks well when she weighs 150. 
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Michigan; Mrs. Alfred Russell, president of the Daughters 
of 1812; and Mrs. Henry Skinner, Ss of the 
Order of Descendants of Colonial Governors. 


Iv IS SOMETIMES ASSERTED THAT THE AFFILIATION be- 
tween the State federations and the General Federation 
is not complete, and that the former are likely to crowd 
out the other. This statement is not borne out in any 
way by the facts. The encouragement to the State organ- 
izations was one of the marked efforts of the early purt of 
Mrs. Henrotin’s presidency ; and at the Louisville biennial, 
when twenty State federations were the number then on 
the list, the president announced in an address that she 
had been present at the formation of almost every one of 
these State organizations. So far from overshadowing the 
General, the State organizations are the natural support- 
ers of the national body. The larger association showed 
its unwicldiness almost at once. It was impossible to 
secure the attendance of delegates from so wide an area 
of distance as it represented, and the benefits of its biennial 
meetings quickly showed limitations. The State federa- 
tions have relieved this condition. The intercourse among 
the club women of one State is possible at least annually, 
and the president of each State federation, as delegate to 
the national biennials, brings all the members of the State 
organizations into close relation with the General—a condi- 
tion which was not in evidence until the organization of 
the State associations, There is not and never has been 
any sort of friction between the State federations aud the 
general organization. The former work loyally in their 
relations to the leader, and the parent body lends its most 
cordial aid and stimulus to each State association. 


‘* FORTNIGHTLY JAUNTS” I8 THE SUGGESTIVE NAME of 
a woman's club in Madison, New Jersey. The club was 
organized in March, 1890, by Mrs. Alfred Chester Coursen. 
Its officers are limited to two, a president and a secretary, 
who also acts as treasurer. In addition to its regular 
meetings on every other Friday afternoon, it has one or 
two evening meetings throughout the year. These are 
irregular and special, and are occasions of general interest 
to the friends of the Fortnightly. The club is musical as 
well as literary, counting a number of good singers and 
pianists in its membership—a condition which insures a 
tive musical programme at every meeting. The club de- 
pends almost entirely upon its own members for the con- 
duct of its meetings, reserving the special evening meet- 
ings for outside attractions. In this way the club feels it 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 

The perfect action of the human mechanism gives the 
owner of the marvel such a sense of pleasure and exalta- 
tion that he is thankful to be alive. He is entirely un- 
conscious of his body, with the exception of this delight 
ful sensation of exhilaration. ‘This comes to almost every 
ove, once, twice, or more times in his life, so that most 
will know what I mean. When the bodily machinery 
works aright, the eyes see perfectly. One can read ordi- 
nary print at a distance of eleven inches. The eyes are 
not disagreeably blinded by ordinary light, nor must they 
have exceptionally bright light in order to see. There is 
no strain upon the muscles of the eyes, no trouble with 
inflammations. The ears can hear perfectly the ticking 
of a watch held at the distance of three feet. Taste and 
touch, too, are perfect, and the sense of smell is acute. 
The appetite returns at the accustomed hours for eating, 
and the food once taken is digested from three to four 
hours after it is eaten without disagreeably reminding the 
ove who has taken it of its presence in the stomach by the 
many manifestations of dyspepsia. The muscles are 
equally developed, and not one set at the expense of an 
other. The individual can run, walk, and work without 
the consciousness of fatigue through many hours of the 
day; and at night, when the time comes, he goes to sleep 
like a child, first closing his eyes to the sights of the 
world, and at last losing the sounds. Finally, the mind is 
sound and healthy, full of pleasurable thoughts, delight- 
ing in what it sees, hears, reads, and knows. 

LONGEVITY. 

How long will the human machine keep in order is the 
question. This is a different question from how long will 
it exist. The teeth, for instance, do not begin to last as 
they should in many persons. The hair falls out. The 
eyes change and become dim, and demand the aid of 
glasses. The mind, fortunately, holds out longest of 
all. The estimate of the length of life varies greatly 
with different authorities. Haller, looking at the mat- 
ter from an historical point of view, stated that the 
ordinary natural normal term of life was from ninety to 
a hundred years. Physiologically, the growth of man is 
not complete until his twentieth year, and the rule has 
been formulated that every animal lives five times the 
period of growth. From this stand-point man should live 
nearly if not quite a hundred years. Women are louger 
lived than men. The average length of human life does 
not seem to have increased in modern times, but many 
more people live to a greater age. Infant mortality is 
not so great. Certain it is that old age—that is, the in- 
activity and torpidity, the withdrawal from the active 
interests and pursuits of life—is pushed farther off, and 
many now reach the threescore and ten without ex- 
periencing or realizing that they are even elderly. No 
one sees the old people, for whom a generation or two 
back the fire-side was reserved. Caps and fore-tops have 
given place to eye-glasses and jaunty coiffures. A writer 
of fashions in Paris says in a letter recently: ‘‘ You ask 
about modes for elderly people. There are no more elder- 
ly women, and no distinctive fashion for them, unless it 
be that they dress more elaborately and gayly than chil- 
dren or young ladies.” The dentist preserves or replaces 
the teeth; the hair-dresser skilfully cares for the locks, 
which are not allowed to become scanty; and the white 
hair becomes a “ crown of glory”; the modiste makes be- 
coming costumes; and it is no longer the young girl but 
‘** baby’s grandmamma” who is the heroine of the novel. 

In years the span of human life has not increased, 
taking the old historical records as a guide, it would 
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has developed helpfully during its existence. A study of 
Shakespeare is being pursued during the current club 
year, the work being divided into groups for a general 
view of the poet’s writings. ‘The first meeting in October 
was given up to ‘The Man, his ‘Times, and the Sonnets.” 
Then come Early Comedy, Historical Groups, Early 
Tragedy, Middle Comedy, Middle Tragedy, Later Come- 
dy, Later Tragedy, and Romances, Euch period extends 
over one, two, or three meetings, as its: importance de- 
serves. ‘The method pursued is to assign for the reading 
of members before exch meeting either a group of plays 
or, in some cases, a single play pertinent to the subject. 
For example, the *‘ Early Tragedy ” division is illustrated 
by ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” for one meeting, while the ** Histor- 
ical Groups of 1590 to 1613” include parts of five or six 
plays. The music of the year, performed by the club, is a 
special feature, and is entirely Shakespearian in character. 
The present officers are—president, Mrs. Mary C. Holden, 
and secretary and treasurer, Miss Anna E. Yeaman. 


THE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT THAT A NEW WOMAN'S 
organization, to be called the Order of the Crown, was in 
process of formation, has been received with considerable 
interest. It is certainly a unique sisterhood for this re- 
public, and is likely to suggest more or Jess comment, and 
perhaps some criticism. Only Americans who are descend- 
ants of a king are eligible in the order. This, however, is 
not, it seems, the limitation which might be expected; for, 
according to those who have studied the subject, there 
are more persons in this country at the present time who 
have reason to believe they are of royal descent than in 
any other country of the world. The founder-general of 
the new order is Miss Henriette Lynde Farnsworth, of 
Detroit, Michigan, who traces her ancestors back in a di- 
rect line to Alfred the Great. Other members of the order 
who have already qualified, and who are members of the 
Founder's Council, are— Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle, New 
York city; Mrs. Joshua Wilbur, Bristol, Rhode Island ; 
Miss Annie F. R. Walker, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Peter 
Rudolph Neff, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Lucy W. Drexel, 
New York city; Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, New Haven, 
Connecticut; and Mrs. Edward H. Coates, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Charles H. Browning, the genealogist 
and author, is to act as registrar, but he will be the only 
man admitted. His research and knowledge in the mat- 
ter of ancestry and lineage make him a valuable author- 
ity, and one upou whose assistance the new order will be 
giad to lean. MarGaret HaMILToN WELCH. 


seem that they had decreased instead, but owing to im- 
proved hygiene, improved medical and surgical skill, the 
sum total of human life has greatly increased, and the 
years in which one can work are also longer. 

It is fallacious to measure age by years. It should be 
measured by the evidences of wear and tear of the ma- 
chine. Some mature much earlier than others, the same 
as fruits and flowers and animals. The period of decline 
also sets in much earlier in some than in others. Some 
men and women at forty are older than others at sixty. 
A great deal can be done in the way of preserving health, 
looks, and vital powers; and it should be the endeavor of 
every one to solve this problem. Scientists say that it is 
even possible to prolong life far into the second century. 
Many instances are on record of people whose names are 
given who have lived to be over one hundred years; one 
lived one hundred and forty-five years, and another even 
up to one hundred and eighty-five, though these accounts 
are somewhat discredited by the modern scientists. The 
insurance companies have carefully tabulated the proba- 
bilities of life, and issue their policies with reference to 
such tables. The different periods of life have great in- 
fluence on the average of the number of deaths, so that 
the figures given do not convey the proper idea. 


HUMAN IMPERFECTIONS AND WRECKAGE, 


The possibilities of disease and disaster to the human 
body are so many that it isa marvel that tue amouut of 
health which is enjoyed is as great as itis. That we are 
as well as we are is due to an inherent principle of de 
velopment which exists in every living thing after its 
kind. If one is sick there is a tendency to recovery. If 
an animal or man is wounded there is a tendency to repair 
in the tissues. If a blood-vessel is severed and its ends 
are brought together they unite at once. When the cut- 
ends of a wound are approximated, immediately a repair 
work is begun, so that at the end of twenty-four hours it 
is almost impossible to pull the joined edges apart. 

Inherited tendencies act to pull down the human ma- 
chine. ‘The liability to weakness and disease is trans- 
mitted more frequently than other and valuable traits. 
Aside from these inherited possibilities, the surroundings 
of the individual are often full of menace. The air is full 
of poison; the water brings its share of impurities; the 
food, which is to nourish, develops deadly germs in cook- 
ing. The work that man must perform also carries with 
it the detrimental influences. Every trade and profes- 
sion has connected with it some liability to disease—the 
miller’s dust chokes his lungs; the cigar-maker is tobac- 
co-poisoned ; the hower-maker is affected by the poisonous 
dyes in her artificial roses; the musician and writer has 
his cramps. ‘lie professional men are not exempt—the 
clergyman has his sore throat; the doctor does not live 
out half his days, because of the exactions of his arduous 
duties; and the lawyer succumbs to his anxieties. All are 
accompanied in their mad pursuit for gain and position 
by the dark Fate with her scissors, which she holds ready 
to clip the thread if one displease her too much. With 
the foes without, and the tendencies to disease within 
the body, it is no wonder that a perfect human being 
should be a rarity and a marvel. That people are as 
well as they are is because antidote is carried within, for 
the human being has not only this tendency to repair 
when wounded, but has the power of resistance to adverse 
circumstances and disease. The foes from within and 
without must overcome these forces in order to increase 
4 imperfections or to render the human machine a 
wreck. 
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SIMPLE BUT STYLISH GOWNS. 


\ ANY of the gowns this winter are made more simply than for some years, and 
4 waists cut high in the throat and long in the sleeves have been considered ver 
smart for small and informal dinners. The materials used, however, are of the hand- 
somest, and the trimmings quite as elaborate as any used for low-cut gowns. A smart 
little gown of crépe de Chine is made with long graceful lines. The body of the 
waist is either of the crépe laid in soft folds or can be of mousseline de soie, and there 
isa bolero jacket which is outlined with bands of iridescent paillettes of a harmonizing 
color. The sleeves are unlined, made all in one piece, with the seam on the outside 
of the arm; they fit close to the arm, but are lightly gathered, and are most becoming. 
The skirt is of the crépe, with the front breadth of a lighter color, covered with guipure 
lace of an elaborate pattern. On either side of the front breadth are spangled bands. 
At the back the bolero is cut down into a point, and there is a graceful sash of velvet 
ribbon fastened with a buckle at the back. The collar is of velvet to match the sash. 
An odd feature of the bolero, although not particularly new, is the way in which it 
extends out over the top of the sleeves in square epaulettes 

A smart house gown of a very simple model, and one that might be copied in the 


pring materials, isofcloth. The skirt measures three and a half yards around the foot. 
It is gored, but not exaggeratedly so, and the fulness in the back is gathered. The back 
f the waist is all in one piece, stretched tight over a fitted lining, and has a little basque, 


which shows below the belt. The belt is of black satin, laid in folds and fastened in 
the centre of the back with three small buttons. The front of the waist is bloused and 
has a turned-over wide square collar that extends over the sleeves, which are very small 
Che collar is made of a shaded pink velvet on which are designs in guipure lace, and 
there is a narrow edge of silver braid all around. There is a square yoke, of which 
only a little shows, made of shaded green taffeta, and the high stock-collar is also of 
tucked green taffeta. At the back of the collar is a small arrangement of velvet edged 
with lace. The skirt of this gown is trimmed with three bands of black faney braid 


FRENCH EVENING GOWN. 

LTHOUGH the Lenten season is near at hand, there are continually new models 
y appearing of ball gowns which are most exquisite in design and material. The 
last to come over seem to be especially charming and artistic in both style and color 
ing. From la maison Coguenheim is a new design, shown as our frontispiece, which 
is in white with pink roses. The skirt, of white Liberty gauze, is made with a long 
train, the back breadths quite plain, the front and sides trimmed around the bottom 
with a flounce, ten inches in depth, of mousseline de soie pleated. The flounce is 
caught up at the top by a succession of bows of white satin ribbon with long ends, 
vhich fall into the shape of a V, and are fastened down by a band of roses. On the 
eft side of the skirt is a long spray of roses, which starts at the waist and extends 
down to the flounce, going across from side to side. The waist is of an exceedingly 
graceful cut. The material of it is mousseline de soie, which is laid and draped in 
folds that cross over. A band of black velvet, embroidered in pearls, is put around 
the neck Over the folds of the mousseline are sprays of roses, and on the left 
shoulder is another large spray, the ends of which join those on the waist. The sleeves 
wwe very short, made of the Liberty gauze, caught up in the middle by a beaded bias 
and of velvet which goes all around the edge. A wide collar of bias velvet is com 

pletely covered by a collar of pearls, and an aigrette is worn in the hair. 


-~ 
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IN-DOOR GOWN WITH LARGE VELVET COLLAR. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 39.—{See Page 1038.) 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

( N New-Year’s day there was a private view, at the Royal Academy, of the late 
Sir John Millais’s pictures. It is a remarkable collection. One felt, in looking at 

it, what the old lady said of ‘*‘ Hamlet ’’—that it was “full of quotations "—so familiar 
are many of the pictures. Thousands of us must have seen or possessed reproductions 
of “The Black Brunswicker,” ‘‘The Huguenot Lovers,” ** Yes or No,” ‘‘ My First 
Sermon,” etc. In many cases the original is not more pleasing than the copy, for in 
Millais’s earlier work there is a certain crudeness of coloring which is not found in his 
middle period, or prime. Some of the later pictures are evidently *‘ pot-boilers "—and 
they boiled the pot handsomely, as witness his splendid house in Palace Gate; but, on 
the whole, his life work was noble, and England may be proud of her son. I could 
not help thinking how human his point of view always was. The acres of lovely clas- 
sical females painted by Leighton leave you cold as you contemplate their impossible 
perfection. Millais, on the other hand, has nothing of the grand manner, though he 
too can be impressive at times, in his own way. But his pure-eyed, round-cheeked 
children nestle into one’s heart at once. Pure love, home joys, breathe from and warm 
his canvases. His “ Sick Child” and the convalescent one “ Getting Better” appeal di- 
rectly to the hearts of the mothers; and as most of us are mothers (if not fathers!), he 
addresses himself to a large and cordial public. His are comfortable pictures to live with. 
There was a notable absence of beauty and good dressing at Burlington House on 
Saturday, at least in the morning. Perhaps after luncheon there was an improvement. 


The most interesting event of the day did not—to be very Irish—take place until 
evening. I mean the production, at the Lyceum, of Mr. Lawrence Irving's play, 
* Peter the Great.” 

The announcement of the death of Bismarck,which appeared on all the posters, did 
not seem to have eclipsed the gayety of the audience, to judge from 
the laughing and talking which went on before the rising of the 
curtain. Lady Irving was in a box, and I caught glimpses of the 
young author's pale nervous countenance behind his mother. I 
could not help remembering that at the last “first night” Terriss 
had come in late, after his own play was over, and sat just under the 
dress circle where I was; and Sir Frank Lockwood, the genial and 
beloved, was in the stalls near the stage. But the world must go on, 
and it was not a time for sad reflection. 

Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew were there, the former with her hair 
fearfully and wonderfully arranged, and looking young and lovely. 
Miss Genevieve Ward, Mr. and Mrs. George Boughton, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, one of the youngest and quite the handsomest of the Royal 
Academicians, Mrs. Millar, the late Mr. Du Maurier’s pretty daugh- 
ter, and a host of other well-known persons could be seen from 
where I sat. 





And now the play! It is impossible, within narrow limits, to give 
a clear idea of it. The first act is very confusing, unless the spec- 
tator be fairly at home in the history of Russia at that period. It 
introduces the savage Peter; his down-trodden, trembling, chalk- 
faced son Alexis; Eudovia, the repudiated wife of the Czar; 
Catherine, the ex -kitchen- maid, and all the the host of time- 

AFTERNOON OR DINNER GOWN BACK OF AFTERNOON serving, lying, boozing ministers and courtiers; also a young 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 38.—{See Page 103.) OR DINNER GOWN. and lovely girl, who is tenderly and chivalrously loved by poor 





























SUPPLEMENT 


Alexis. The key-note of each character is 
ingeniously struck in this first act. The 
sou, who is weak enough to have become the 
tool of those courtiers who wish to depose 
Peter and crown Alevis, is horribly afra' A of of 
his father, and absolutel opposed to his 
methods and opinions. he cannon are be- 
ing dragged along the streets outside. Peter 
watches them from the balcony. Suddenly 
comes the piercing cry of a child; he has 
been crushed by the wheels. Alexis is full 
of horror and compassion, and begs for help 
for the boy. Peter fails to take any interest 
in the brat, and when he is told thatit¢s dead, 
orders it off to the dissectipg-room,cheerfully 
adding, ‘‘ We'll make him useful somehow.” 
This is not pleasant, but it is only one 
harrowing episode in a drama of cumulative 
horror. These episodes come thick and fast. 
Alexis escapes with Huphrosyne to Naples, 
but is tracked and captured by Tolstoi, his 
father’s trusted emissary. He is tried for 


* treason and conspiracy against the crown, 


and condemned to death. 


The last act is short. - The scene is a 
casemate of the terrible St. Peter and Paul 
fortress (Petropauloyski), The condemned 
Alexis is visited-by his father, and they talk 
together while the requiem for the dying is 
chanted overhead in the cathedral, The 
situation is perilously near being funny, for 
it is practically this (a very Gilbertian situa- 
tion): ‘‘I like you, my boy—indeed I am 
nearer loving you than I, ever was before; 
but for the good of Russia I must kill you. 
You forgive me, don’t you ?” 

“My dear father, I begin to understand 
you, toappreciate you. I will die for Russia, 
forgiving you.” 

The words (I need not say) are mine, 
but this idea, stripped of verbiage, is really 
the one developed in this scene. Alezis re- 
tires to the adjoining cell, drinks his poison 
like a man, and dies. As his corpse is being 
brought in messengers arrive telling the 
Czar that Catherine's young son is dead. 


As the work of a boy of five and twenty 
the play is most remarkable. Its terrible 
sombreness will, I think, prevent its achiev- 
ing popularity, but it is without doubt an ex- 
tremely creditable performance. Mr. 
rence Irving tells me that many of the ex- 
pressions which he has put into the Czar’s 
mouth are to be found in his letters. Sir 
Henry, by bis brilliant impersonation of the 
monster, adds one more notable figure to the 
long gallery of portraits which he has created. 

Mr. Robert Taber, as Aleris, achieved a 
genuine success. handsome face was too 
good to belong h an abject, crushed 
creature, but the m@oner in which he played 
a réle full of difficulties is worthy of all 
very It is a thankless part, and yet he en- 
isted our sympathies from the first. From 
what I heard on the stage, after the play, I 

ather that scores of persons agree with me 
in commending him highly 
appeared semi-occasionally, like a burst of 
sunshine, deeply regretted when she left the 
scene. The part of Catherine is far too small 
for her, and our rare views of her whetted 











our appetite without appeasingit. E. E.B 
January |, 1898. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1730. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOTH ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


HE Royal Baking Powder Company 

has always refused to be controlled by 

the mania of its competitors—to produce a 

cheap baking powder at the sacrifice of 
quality or wholesomeness. 

Some lower-cost brands are now being 
pushed on the market which, from being 
adulterated with alum, are injurious to 
health, or, from being made of inferior ma- 
terials, lose their strength quickly after the 
can is once opened. 

It is generally the case that the consumer 
suffers in pocket, if not in health, by using 
any baking powder in place of the Royal, 
especially when the substitute is offered on 
the ground that it is cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodi- 
ment of all the excellence that it is possible 
to attain in an absolutely pure powder. It 
is always wat ae reliable. It is not only 
more economical, but will retain its full 
leavening power until used and make more 
wholesome and delicious food. 

Was there ever any article of human con- 
sumption that has so vn friends among 
housekeepers as the Royal Baking Powder ? 
—Kitchen Lights. 











SEND for Prize Needlework. Series No. 6. 
Baxsour Bros, Co., 218 Church St., New York 
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In Twenty Minutes 


delicious soup may be made by using as “stock” 


9 


Extract ot BEEF 


instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, time and fuel—and frequently temper—will be 
saved. The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of a delightful flavor, and entirely free 
from grease. That instructive little book. ‘Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Soups 


In many a household the 
requisite facilities for the 
production of a good soup 
are often lacking. In such 
an emergency a tin of 
Franco- American Soup 
will be invaluable, since in 
a few minutes and without 
trouble a dish is produced 
perfect in flavor and deli- 
cacy and forming a wel- 
come introduction to a 


good dinner. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere in Quart, Pint, and Half.pint Tins. 
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BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTIONS. 


VTHE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


ins ta ae. co. City, se J. 
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HARPER'S CATALOGUE 


| Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 
| will be sent by mail to any address on | receipt of ten cents. 
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156, RUE DE LA A PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue post application. 
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After your hue have had a soak- 3 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only # 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but ct 
§ softens the leather and prevents # 
cracking. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 
gives new life to old leather. Best % 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, & 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of & 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 


trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TWO NOTABLE SPECIALS. 


1st. A choice Alaska Sealskin 
Jacket, 26 inches long, made to order 
from selected skins, for 


°175. 


2d. A fine Persian-Lamb Jacket, best 
Leipsic dye, to order, 26 inches long, 


°125. 


Pelerine Collarettes, Scarfs, Capes, 
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Money. 


|} and Muffs in all fashionable furs, at 





greatly reduced prices. 

All our garments are renowned for 
Style, Fit,and Workmanship. Reliable 
goods and warranted. 


SIEDE FUR CO. 


Thirty-Fourth Street, 
between Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 

Seal Garments Re-dyed and Made Over Reasonably, 


Established 1851. 
y y 


Cures While You Slecp, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 

room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 

wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 

—- jous diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
armless to the youngest child. Sold by druggista, 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 

SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


Send fur Catalogue. 








A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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IN THE 


Hil GLASS 


DINING-ROOM. 

AND SILVER 

iy TIFUL glass-ware 
) 


has gradually 


won for itself as prominent a place upon | 


the modern dining-table as that accorded the 
more costly silver 


A hostess eagerly avails herself of every 
opportunity to enhance the beauty of her 
tub ul to use sparkling glass-ware 
vhen she sees how advantageously it dis 
| ys the lovely colors of the fruits and 
sulads, and how well it harmonizes with her 
nowy linen and her brilliant silver 

Tabk 88 comes in many varieties, and, 
technically speaking, is divided into the 
two classes known as “stem” and “hollow” 
ware, the former, as its name indicates, in 
cluding the drinking-glasses, the latter, all 


ces ih Use 


Of the three kinds of glass used for the 
table, Baccarat, a thin crystal made in 
Frat some considered the most ideal 
for the purpose It is very beautiful, but it 


is equally fragile It can be bought unorna 
mented, or etched, engraved, or decorated 
with «de white or gold traceries, rising 
order named Crests and 
upon it to order 
perhaps, as other fashionable 
pwn wherever it is de 
reveal in their full beauty the rich 
kien Hock and ruby Burgundy, 
amber of champagne, or the 
ind violet of liqueurs 


beautiful 


onle 
in vaiue in the 
ino yrams are ut 

Not so me 


gli t still holds its 


rose, emerald 


pually perbaps more so to 
those w look not with favor upon wine 
are these delicate crystal glasses filled with 


sparkling water, and surely none other is fit 
to do justice to the exquisite purity of 


minerai waters 


Heavy cut glass, either English or its suc- 
cessful American rival, is used to a great ex 
tent, and lends a generous glitter to the table 
It is more or less severe in form, and has 
wonderfully intricate patterns; these are due 
to the skilful crossing of the deep grooves 
made by the cutting-wheels under the guid 
ing hand of the artist-artisan 

Facets that diamond, fans, 
stars, rosettes, conventionalized chrysanthe 
mums, and, quite recently, cameo and in- 
taglio designs, are combined in its ornamen- 
tation 

The pr 


suggest the 


ces chosen may be of varying de 
rn or they may be alike, and different 
kinds of glass may be found on the same 
or it may all be of one kind 

In cut glass one finds decanters, cruets, 
celery-trays, salt-cellars, dishes for relishes 
and sweets, flower, fruit, and salad bowls, the 
ice-cream service, ice-tubs, call-bells of musi 
cal tone, candelabra, lamps, and all sorts of 
stem-ware 

Its desirable qualifications are weight and 
brilliance, purity of color, and freedom from 
flaws and air-bubbles. Every piece must 
stand daylight test, for gas and electric 
light impart a false lustre. The finest speci 
mens, if held so that daylight falls obliquely 

pon a flat or concave surface, will shimmer 
as if seen through a film of limpid water 
So marked is this appearance that its absence 
in another piece is immediately noted 


Bohemian glass, with its rich coloring, its 
burnished gold, and its wealth of ornament, 
gleams like jewels on the spotless damask 
and polished mahogany. Highly prized are 
pieces of this truly royal ware, and better 


fitted to shine in cabinets than upon the 
table, save or state occasions. 
Flower - holders, flaring at the top and 


tapering sharply to an elaborated base, come 
in all colors, violet, rose, and green taking 
precedence. Glasses for sherbet are in ex- 
quisite flower forms—pond -lilies, irises, roses, 
orchids, and tulips 
in shape and coloring 

Finger bowls and the plates on which 
they stand may be of any kind of glass. 
One hostess may prefer the touch of rich 
color at table when all else has been removed; 
another thinks them in better taste when 
quite simple and unobtrusive. Be this as it 
may, nothing can detract from the beauty of 
the Bohemian ware, its soft amethyst and 
delicate rose half hidden beneath gold tracery, 
their pale tints suggestive of the violets 
and rose petals that perfume the water. 


Goblets and tumblers are used for water, 
the former being preferred. Hock and 
claret resemble the water - goblet, 
but are The saucerlike bow] that 
crowns the champagne-glass tapers into a 
hollow tube which forms the stem, and into 
which the sparkling wine descends, sending 
up & constant column of glittering beads. 
The glass for sherry has a conical bowl 
sloping sharply to its stem. Glasses for 
liqueur and brandy are tiny goblets, or are in 
fancy tumbler shapes that stand in filigree 
holders, and have tiny decanters to match 
them 


giasses 


smaller 


Although reliable dealers assure us that 
never before has sterling silver been so low 
in price, the cost of a complete table service 
ascends beyond the reach of even the well 
to-do. Hence only the very rich or the for- 
tunate heirs of a line of plate-gathering an- 
cestors sit at a board thus equipped 

So, while many of us have our little col- 
lection of spoons and forks—and there is a 
deep satisfaction in the possession of even a 


and copied from nature 
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| limited amount of silver—few can hope to 

own the larger pieces. Therefore, not from 

any vulgar pretence, but because they like 
| its glitter on the table, and find it less costly 

in the end than fragile china, many use what 
| is known by the name of quadruple plate. 
This ware is now widely used, and its de- 
signs are so artistic, being modelled directly 
from the sterling pieces, that the buyer can 
scarcely err in the selection. 

The larger pieces of table silver are uni- 
form, or they differ in style according to in- 
dividual preference. 

Probably the first purchase will be the tea- 
set; the tureen may perhaps follow, becanse 
the china one has been broken and cannot be 
replaced, or the owner of a fine set of soup- 
plates can find no tureen to match, or only 
at a prohibitory price. 

Indeed, generally speaking many useful 
pieces of best quality plated-ware can be 
bought at about the same cost as good china; 
they will last for many years, oa can be re- 
plated at any time. A practical vegetable- 
dish has a detachable handle; removing it 
and inverting the cover turns the single 
dish into a pair of low ones suitable for 
salads, compote, ete. 

Creamed cauliflowers and purées are served 
in silver dishes, because these retain heat 
longer than china; for the same reason the 
silver plate, with its dome-shaped cover, is 
in high favor for griddle-cakes at break fast. 

Other suitable silver pieces are bread-trays, 
nut-bowls, platters for meats, game, and fish; 
holders for Edam chéese and the round- 
bottomed bottles of ginger-ale; pepper and 
sugar shakers. 

The old-fashioned castor, its bottles dis- 
carded and their places filled with glasses of 
violets or tiny pots of growing fern, once 
more holds the centre of the table, surround- 
ed by its old friends the candlesticks. 

All flat ware is preferably of sterling sil- 
ver. It is a good investment, and, though 
one may need to possess one’s soul with 
patience, sooner or later it will accumulate. 
As any pattern can at any time be me poe § 
ed without extra charge, birthdays and anni- 
versaries serve to swell the collection. 

The plated article is, however, so durable 
and so conducive to peace of mind in the 
woman who starts at the mere mention of 
burglars, that it is in frequent evidence in 
all circles. 


Knives, forks, and spoons are in endless 
variety, and differ in size according to the 
purpose for which they are adapted. 

Knife handles may be of silver, of hard 
rubber (with or without silyer trimming), of 
plain or of shaded ivory, or of mother-of- 
pearl. The blades may be of silver or, if in- 
tended for meat and game, of sharp steel. 
Carving sets consist of the knife, fork, and 
steel, in the three sizes, used for beef, poul- 
try, and game. 

A new spoon for soup is smaller than the 
table-spoon, and has a round shallow bowl. 
The new ladles have a deeply pointed bowl 
and a sharply curved shank. 

Occasioual pieces, such as. a syrup-jug and 
milk, water, and wine pitchers, are of glass 
and silver combined. — cut-glass bowls 
have a silver rim, and the spoon, and fork, or 
the ladle accompanying them are of silver 
with glass handles. 

Countless are the small articles. They 
range from the ingeniously devised scissors, 
that neatly slice off the top of the egg at 
breakfast, through every possible table ac- 
cessory, to the tiny alcobol-lamp which serves 
to light the after-dinner cigar. The mark- 
ing is upon the handles of flat ware, and 
upon the side or in the centre of all other 
pieces. IsapeL Rt. WALLACH. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 


The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. 8t. Louis. New York. 
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With the increase of wealth and luxury there 
comes an increased demand for a better and safer 
cleansing agent for household use. A large number 
of housekeepers have discarded the ordinary yellow 
soaps and are now using only a pure soap of the best 
quality. MRS. S. T. RORER, widely known as an 
authority on the selection and preparation of food and 
other articles of household consumption, says: 


“In looking over the field | am sure that the housewife can afford 
without a second thought to throw away her alkali powders, drop her 
ammonia bottle, and use Ivory Soap for al] purposes, with far better 
results than could be obtained from combinations of which she knows 
but little.”’ 

Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 





SUPPLEMENT 





“< Plus de Maux de Dents” 


QNo more Toothache.) 


A Postal Will Do 


Send for the Little Red Book that tells of the _ 
quaint story and remarkable medicinal proper- 
se ofthe DENTIFRICES des R.R.P.P. 
P BENEDICTINS DE SOULAC. 


ASTE 

POWDER 

All perfect dentifrices and in Elixir form cure toothache and inflammation. 
DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. 


















A strong and striking book, sound to the core, 
and morally inspiring.—CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 





JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. 


By KATRINA TRASK 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 

A very vigorous and forceful study of character.... While it is noble 
tt is natural, and the direct result of clean living and high thinking. 
“ John Leighton, Jr.,” ts a story that will strengthen the moral fibre of 
every reader —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Certain rare qualities are to be found in “ John Leighton, Jr.,” mak- 
ing it one of the notable books of the year. As a story it has a fascination 
peculiar to itself, a compelling charm from the first page to the last.... 
The book abounds in flashes of wit, in clean-cut satire, in sparkling, 
ehigrammatic, templingly quotable sayings. . ... A book of rare qualities ; 
admirable in its artistic perfections, in the charm of its style, in the 
thoughts scattered upon every page, in its keen insight into character, in 
the power and pathos of the story.—N. Y. Times. 


A novel of strong fibre, well spun from beginning to end.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Katrina Trask has produced one of the few novels of this season which 
show earnest purpose and centre around a vital life problem. ... Animated, 
keen, and well worth reading.—Literary World, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTHor oF ‘‘A Princess or THULE,” ‘‘ MADCAP VIOLET,” ‘*‘ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRISEIS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HITHER AND THITHER. 


i> an early hour of the following day, Wild Eelin, 
t with black Beelzebub perched on her shoulder, 
marched into the first-floor bath-room, to get some water 
for the flowers in her mother’s boudoir. It was a glorious 
morning: the world a blaze of splendor; the window had 
been thrown wide open; and the branches of the row of 
elms and limes that formed a screen between the back of 
the house and the maiu garden were all shimmering and 
glittering and dancing in the sunlight. She was just 
about to fill the jug at the lavatory when she heard voices 
immediately underneath—in the wide-open space, partly 
flagged and partly sward, that served chiefly as a drying- 
green; and out of mischief she stayed her hand. For well 
she knew who'these two were; indeed, by peeping over 
an inch or two, she could have had them in full view; one 
of them, Maxwell the Scotch gardener, a little, wizened, 
pippin-faced, winking-eyed man, who had just been into 
the kitchen with the day’s supply of vegetables; the other 
a big, raw-boned, freckled, red-haired Highland lass, by 
name Morag, who was fixing clothgs along one of the 
lines. At the moment they did not seem to be on the 
best of terms 

‘I tell ye, ye’ve no introspection!” he said, tauntingly 

She flushed up in anger. 

**Maybe I have, and maybe I have not,” 
she answered him sut it is nove of your 
business; and if you will say such things to 
me, I will be telling my mistress, yes, I will!” 




















**Ye’re as Hielan’s Mull!” he said, with f 
contempt. 

‘** And that,” she retorted, with equal con- 
tempt, ‘‘is better than a little Lowland body 
whatever.” 

He was about to move off, himself and 
his wooden basket; but then he turned and 
addressed her again; he had apparently 
something that he was determined to com- 
municate to her limited intelligence 

‘Can ye understand this, now?” he said 
to her, menacingly. ‘‘I tell ye, ye’ve no in 
trospection; or ye would ken that the soul 
and the body are twa defferent things; ay, 
and that the soul can leave the body, just as 
it diz when ye’re asleep and dreamin’; ay, 
and what's to hinder anither soul frae comin’ 
back to your empty body, and making ye 
think an’ feel like somebody else? Do ye 
understand that now?’ 

She did not reply, for she had a clothes-pin 
in her mouth—quite unnecessarily distending 
the same So he proceeded 

“Did ye ever hear tell of David Haggurt, 
that was hanged at Edinburgh, the 18th of 
July, 1821? He was the cleverest pickpocket 
and jile-breaker in a’ the South o’ Scotland 
and the North of England too; ay, and when 
he was pitten in jile to be hanged for the 
murder, he wrote out the confessions o’ his 
hale life; so that one that’s like him in the 
body micht very we el become the receptacle 
o’ his wanderin’ soul; ay, and feel and think 
just like him. Look at my forks!” 

He extended to her the fore and middle 
fingers of his right hand, rather drawing in 
the middle finger, so that they appeared to 
be nearly of the same length 

‘D'ye see that, now? —thae twa fingers 
equal: Haggart was born that way: he was 
bound to be a thief Dod, them’s the fin 
gers that can get into a keek-cloy—” 

**And maybe you will be telling me what 
that is, when it is at home,” she remarked, 
still somewhat scornfully—but she was inter 
ested, and even impressed 

‘Keek-cloy? It’s a breeches pocket, and pers a 
that’s what it is 

**And are you proud, then,” she said, in 
her Highland accent, ** that you are able to = 
be a thief?” "y 

“That's naething to do with it, ye gomeril, - 
if ve would listen and understand,” he ex ‘ ms 


claimed. And then he continued, in a low 
and earnest voice, fixing his nervously twitch 
ing eyes upon her: *‘ How do ye ken that it’s 
no David Haggart that’s talking to ye at this 
verra meenit—David Haggart that murdered 
the jiler in Dumfries? 
would mak ye stare! And what's to hinder? 
They hanged the body o’m and buried the 
body o’m, in Edinburgh, in the year 1821; 
but his soul gangs ske)pin about wi’ the lave; 
and what’s to hinder it frae taking lodgement 
in me, John Maxwell, for a day, or an hour, 
or aiblins five meenits; so that it’s David 
Haggart’s feelin’s that’s inside me, ay, and his 
desires, and his black thochts. Diz that no 
frichten ye?—that maybe it’s a murderer 
that’s talkin’ at this meenit—no John Maxwell 
at a’, but David Haggart the murderer—and 
thinking such thochts as daurna be named. 
For that’s what they ca’ the transmotion o’ 
souls; and it’s gospel truth; and it’s no mere- 
ly that ye can look at David: Haggart’s fin- 
gers—it’s himself that may be speakin’ to ye 
—oot o’ a dark imagination.” 

The big, uncouth Highland lass began to 
yield to the spell; she was “glowering” at 
him with concentrated eyes; if she only half 
comprehended his meaning, she was none the 
less conscious that there was some possibility 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazaz No. 1, Vol. XXXI. 


Ay, I thocht that . 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE THULSTRUP 


of horror lurking behind the mysterious solemnity of his 
tones 

‘Did ye never hear tell of the iron helmet of Kilmain- 
ham?” he went on—and he held her enchained as a serpent 
holds a trembling and struggling bird. ‘‘ That was when 
Haggart was in jile in Ireland; aud he was impident to the 
jiler; and they put that awfu’ thing ower his head, a cage 
of iron bars and an iron tongue that went into his mouth. 
And when they took it off he spent the whole of the rest 
of that day in singing a’ the wild and wicked songs he 
could remember, for there was no kind o’ sin or iniquity 
that wasna but child’s play to him. And if ye would tak 
heed to this now, that when ye're comin’ through the 
gairden ye may be thinkin’ it’s me ye’re talkin’ to; ay, but 
it’s the spirit o’ David Haggart may be answerin’ ye—the 
spirit of a black murderer—that wrote out his ain life in 
the condemned cell at Edinburgh; his inmost thochts are 
there—ye can amaist hear’m speakin’—” 

It was at this point that Miss Eelin, standing at the 
open window just above them, took down Beelzebub from 
her shoulder, got hold of him fore and aft, and gently 
dropped him so that he lit with protruded claws on the 
old gardener's head. The commotion that ensued was in 
stantaneous and fearsome; for the startled yell of pain 
and terror wrung from old Maxwell was as nothing to the 
shrill shriek after shriek uttered by the panic-stricken 
laundry-maid. Miss Eelin now deemed it prudent to re 
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“THEY SUVUON HAD THE CONVALESCENT 


tire from the window; she filled the jug at the bath in 
stead of at the lavatory; and tien with a calm and serene 
countenance—lest. she should meet any one in the corri 
dor—she proceeded to her mother’s room 
But there was nothing demure or austere in her manner 

when, a little while thereafter, she started off for the town. 
She had a thousand-pound check in her purse; that gave 
her a fine sense of personal importance; and she walked 
with a gay bearing and a buoyant stride. And yet there 
was not much real swagger under this appearance of 
bravado; for she was a humorous kind of creature; and 
whenever she caught herself giving herself airs, she re 
called a couple of lines from one of her old ballads, that 
invariably set her laughing. It was a vivid picture that 
this refrain presented to her imagination— 

Stand about, ye fisher jands, 

And gie my gown room! 


—and on this occasion, as she was going into Invernish, 
the verses would keep recurring to her brain: 


I’}l gar our gudeman trow 
I'll sell the ladle, 

If he winna buy to me 
A bonnie side-saddle, 

To ride to kirk and bridal, 
And round abont the town; 

Stand about, ye fisher jands, 
Abd gie my gown room! 


\" 


‘ 


COMFORTABLY PLACED.” 








Ili gar our gudeman trow 
That I'm wen to die, 
If he winna fee to me 
Valets twa or three, 
To bear my train up frae the dirt, 
And ush me through the town ; 
Stand abouts, ye fisher junds, 
And gie my gown rvom! 


Indeed, she was giggling to herself as she ascended the 
stair jeading to the office of her mother's solicitors; but 
the moment she had opened the door—and found herself 
confronted by the young men in the outer apartmen!— 
she, was Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig again, very courk 
ous, and polite, and dignified; and so she was when she 
was ushered into an inner room, where she seriously con 
versed with Mr. Innes about the safe disposal of this con 
siderable sum; and so she was when subsequently she 
went along to the railway station, and sought an audi 
ence of the station-master. 

‘Mr. Forbes,” said she,‘‘ I want you to reserve a third- 
class compartment for me, by the three-o’clock train.” 

For you, Miss Macdonald?” said the tall, portly, good 
natured official, looking down upon her with a paternal, 
and yet puzzled, air. 

“Yes. You remember that young fellow Geddes who 
got smashed about a fortnight ago by the runaway horse 
and van. He's doing fairly well; but we want to send 
him to our Convalescent Home—at Nairn, you know; and 
he'll have to be carried along here on a stretcher, and I 
want a compartment kept for himself and the nurse, so 
that he sha'n't be stared at by strangers.” 

Oh, now I understand. well, I'll see what we can do 
for you,” said the station-master. 

Oh, but I want a definite promise,” said she. “I 
know you are always very husy; and there’s generally a 
desperate rush about that three-o’clock train, and when 
it's only as far as Nairn, 1 think you might stretch a 
point—” 

“Tl go along and see to it myself this very moment,” 
he said; and he lifted bis hat to the young lady, and hur 
ried away: he had not much time, fer official hours, 
for general conversation 

So Eelin was left alone on the platform. She did not 
at once turn and set out for home. She was gazing, 
rather absently, ut the lines of rail that led away from 
where she stood, narrowing and narrowing until they dis- 
appeared at the first curve. These were but the beginning 
of a long journey that had been undertaken that morning. 
They had a vacant look now; and she had a dim im- 
pression that all the world around her had in a measure 
grown empty too; and along with this she experienced an 
unaccountable feeling of remorse and regret. She did not 
know what it was she had done, or left undone, that 
vaguely disturbed her so; but of a sudden she thought 
she would go away and endeavor to find old Mr. Mac- 
donald, and, if she was so fortunate as to encounter him, 
she would try to say the kindest things to him she was 
capable of saying 

There was the initial difficulty that she shrank from 
calling at his hotel, to inquire as to his whereabouts; but 
luck was on her side; for no sooner had she passed out 
from the station than she descried in the distance, in Union 
Street, the erect and lofty figure of the blind man, accom- 
panied by Angus, the water bailiff. It is true, they were 
going away from her, and it would never do for Miss 
Macdonald of Kinvaig to be seen running along one of the 
principal streets of Invernish, but she at once got hold of 
asmall boy, gave hima penny, and bade him fly after the 
tall gentleman, and ask him to stop for a minute. The 
result was satisfactory; she received and returned the 
heartiest of greetings, and of course she shook hands with 
Angus as well, and inquired about his daughter up at Ben 
Vora. Then Angus fell behind; she took his place; and 
the three of them together proceeded on their way, which 
happened to be nowhither in particular. 

I suppose Mr. Somerled left this morning?” she said, 
by way of inviting communications. 

‘* Yes, poor chap,” his father answered her. ‘‘ He was 
rather down in the mouth. Not that he said much. He 
is of a strong and earnest nature; but he does not talk 
too freely about himself. What I could best make out 
was he had come to the conclusion that this country was 
no country for him.” 

* No country for him?” she repeated, in surprise—and 
perhaps with a twinge of disappointment too. ‘‘ Why?” 

“ Well, I did not myself quite understand,” the elder 
Macdonald went on. ‘‘ He said something about there 
being too much romance in the air—likely to lead to wild 
fancies—and to carry one off one’s head. He said it 
would steady his nerves a bit when he got back to the 
price of steel rails, the state of the labor market, and prob- 
lems of that kind.” 

She was clearly crestfallen; but of course he did not 
perceive it—except, perhaps, in her altered tone. 

‘*T thought he had a great affection,” said she, in a hurt 
sort of way, ‘‘for the land of his forefathers, the land of 
his kinsmen and his clan.” 

“That is the faith he has been brought up in, and he is 
not likely to fall away from it,” was the reply. 

‘And what fault has he to find with the country, or 
with the people either?” she demanded, rather proudly, 
‘that he should prefer to get back to steel rails and the 
labor market?” 

‘Nay, dear young lady, but I think it’s the other way 
about,” said old Macdonald, ina placable fashion. ‘*Com- 
ing among his kinsfolk, and seeing the actual places that 
he had known only by name, and living in an atmosphere 
of historical and poetical associations—well, all that may 
be unsettling to a man of business habits and pursuits; 
and then, I fancy, being in the old home of his race, and 
seeing and hearing so much of the loyal clan spirit, and 
the self-sacrifice and the generosity of other people—your- 
self not the least of them, if I may say so—he has been 
troubling himself that he could do nothing: an unworthy 
son of the Kinvaig Macdonalds he felt himself to be— 
though that naturally is not my opinion—for there are 
worse lads than Somerled—and he has not had much op- 
portunity—" 

* He could do nothing?” she exclaimed, rushing to the 
other extreme. ‘‘ But didn’t he tell you what happened 
last night?—the money he left with me on trust—” 

** Well, he doesn’t talk much, ag I say. He did mention 
something the other day of asking either your mother or 
yourself to take charge of some small sum that might be 
of benefit to those who were more or less dependent on 
you—” 
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‘A small sum, Mr. Macdonald? It was a thousand 
pounds.” 

The old man laughed. 

‘*That’s like Somerled,” was all he remarked, half to 
himself, and not by way of reprobation. 

** And you must give me his address, Mr. Macdonald,” 
she resumed, “for I did not at all thank him properly; 
and he will consider me so ungrateful if I do not write; 
und besides I would like to place before him a few indica- 
tions as to how the money can be used—” 

**T am certain he would much prefer to leave it entire- 
ly to your own discretion—” 

Oh,” said she, rather shortly, ‘‘ if he is so busy—steel 
rails and the labor market—perhaps he would not care to 
have a letter from me? I should not like to intrude—” 

~ A letter from you,” said old Macdonald, gravely,‘ is, 
I um sure, what he does not expect. He would not pre- 
sume so far. ILknow him. But if you were, out of your 
goodness and your gentleness, to send him a letter—that 
would be a very proud day for him—” 

“Why, of course I must write to him!” she cried. 
‘‘What would he think of me if I didn’t?—no, what 
should I think of myself?” 

She took out her little note-book, and pencilled down 
the address. By this time they had reached the river- 
side; and she was about due at home, for luncheon, yet 
she knew she had not been half so kind to the old gentle- 
man as she bad intended to be: they had been talking 
about Somerled Macdonald all the time. So she said— 

“IT hope you won't find Invervish very dull now that 
your son has gone.” 

**Oh, no,” said he, cheerfully enough. “ Angus and I 
get on famously. And we are planning a few excursions, 
I would like to go down to Fort William, and strike in- 
land a bit; it is on one of the Corriechoillie pools, on the 
Spean, that I caught my first fish—” 

**Oh, Mr. Macdonald,” she cried, eagerly—for here was 
an opening—* are you a salmon-fisher?” 

I used to wet a line now and again,” he responded. 
‘** But of course I have never thought of such a thing 
since the railway accident that made me what I am.” 

‘*Ah, but you could do perfectly well!” she said, with 
conviction. ‘‘ There is not the slightest difficulty All 
you want is some one with you to tell you where to stand 
—and when to put out more line—and how to keep 
clear of the trees. If you would like to try, I think I 
could get you a day on the Laggan Water, on the Nish 
here; 1 am almost sure I could; General Mallock is a 
particular friend of mine. And I would go with you, as 
well as Angus; for I know all the pools—” 

** Miss Macdonald,” he remonstrated—and he seemed to 
be greatly touched by this offer on her part—‘‘do you 
think I could accept such a favor from you?—taking up 
your time—and troubling you—” 

“I should like it!” she said; and without a moment’s 
pause she continued: ‘‘ Well, that’s settled. And as soon 
as I have seen General Mallock, I will send you word 
about the day. And if you provide the carriage—it’'s a 
drive of four or five miles—I will provide the luncheon, 
for I know better than Angus what should go in the 
basket. Now, I must hurry home, Mr. Macdonald. Mind 
you come in and have a chat with us, any time you are 
walking up the river-side.” So they parted; and for a 
moment or two old: Allan Macdonald stood there motion- 
less: it was as if he were trying to imagine the retreating 
figure—trying to look after her with his sightless eyes. 

Now this was a Saturday; and when Eelin got home, 
and when the two ladies had taken their places for lunch, 
her mother said to her— 

‘*T have justybeen reading to-day’s Observer.” 

“T had ‘no time to look at it this morning,” was the off- 
hand answer. *‘* But I know it’s a poor number. There's 
nothing of mine in it.” 

** Isn't there?” her mother said, sharply. ‘‘ Eelin, have 
you been playing tricks with me? Are you * Fairfax '?” 

“I, * Fairfax’? Good gracious, how could I be! Why, 
I introduced him to you, mother, only the other day, at the 
corner of Union Street!” 

“It is somewhat remarkable, then, that he should de- 
scribe, with singular minuteness, the very incident you 
told me of—the taking a salmon in the twilight, just out 
there, with the whole town of Invernish looking on.” 

** But if all the people of Invernish were looking on,” 
she responded gayly, ‘‘and as he is one of the people of 
Invernish, then he must have been looking on. Now 
that’s what they call logic. Mother, dear, every other 
day I am giving you proof after proof of the greatness of 
my mind!’ 

** But there is one thing he describes,” the mother pro 
ceeded, ‘‘ in this article, that you did not mention. He 
says that a young lady, ‘the representative of an old and 
hon ed name,’ took part in the affair, especially towards 
the end. Well, 1 must say it was rather a conspicuous 
thing for any girl to do—before such a crowd—and she 
being apparently quite alone too—” 

At these simple and yet terrible words the easy non 
chalance of Miss Eelin’s manner had abruptly fled: and it 
was as well that her mother had ceased to regard her, for 
her face was aglow with shame and apprehension. 

‘* Yes—and of course,”.said she, rather breathlessly, 
‘of course—an anonymous writer—an anonymous writer 
—could not miss the chance; of course he has taken the 
opportunity of being facetious—he has tried to be witty— 
to throw ridicule on the girl—” 

** Oh, no,” the mother rejoined, placidly, “ not at all. I 
think the young man—if it is the same young man we 
met—rather deserves commendation. His reference to 
the young lady who helped to land the fish is done very 
nicely—done with discretion—and with evident respect. 
I don’t think she will have any reason to complain, if she 
ever sees it.” 

Instantly Eelin’s spirits jumped up again. She had 
not been made fun of, then? She would not have to 
carry the war into the enemy's country, to compass her 
revenge? 

‘* Well, mother,” she said, in her usual buoyant: way, 
‘‘why shouldn’t you cultivate the young man’s acquaint- 
ance, and get to know him better? You've only had ex- 
perience of one genius—that’s me. And you've had 
enough of me. Why not try this other one?—he might 
turn out to be a coruscator—” 

‘*A what?” 

** A cornscator—one that coruscates;-just as an impe- 
rator is one that imperates,” she replied, as bold as brass; 
and then she went on: ‘* Why don’t.you ask him to lunch? 
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He saved the life of poor Dickon, that certainly would 
have been caught and eaten by General Mallock’s cat. 
Fancy the honor of entertaining a poet at lunch!” 

But this wild project did not at the moment recommend 
itself to the Bean-an-Tighearn; and, as their brief and 
frugal repast very soon came to an end, nothing further 
was said. The moment that her mother had finished, 
Eelin was on her feet. 

‘*Give me the key of the cellaret, mother; I want some 
brandy for my flask.” 

** I thought you said the poor lad was quite strong now 
to be moved without risk?” 

**So he is, think. But there will be the jolting in get- 
ting him into the railway carriage. It’s better to be on 
the safe side.” 

Accordingly she filled the little silver flask with brandy 
and water, aud presently she was hurrying on her way 
into the town, making for a very humble tenement in one 
of the outlying quarters, and for an equally humble lodg- 
ing contained therein. Old Maxwell (perhaps with David 
Huggart’s soul inside him) had preceded her hither; and 
he and she and the nurse set to work to get the poor chap, 
whose knees had been badly smashed by the runaway 
horse and van, conveyed to the railway station. They 
were in abundance of time; Mr, Forbes had reserved a 
third-elass compartment, and they soon had the convales- 
cent comfortably placed; while Maxwell got into the car- 
riage too, to help the nurse at the termination of the jour- 
ney. Eelin waited for the train to start; and saw them 
safely off; then the bustle on the platform gradually died 
uway; the porters dispersed in search of other duties; and 
once more she was left alone, as she had been earlier in 
the day. 

And there before her were the long and narrowing lines 
of rail that had awakened some curious fancies—and also 
a dim, unintelligible feeling of compunction and regret— 
an hour or two before. Since then, moreover, she had 
heard something that still further had disquieted her. 

** This country is no country for him?” she kept repeat 
ing to herself, in a kind of wistful fashion. ‘‘ No country 
for him? What could he mean by that?” 


CHAPTER X. 
A HARBOR OF REFUGE. 


Own a Monday morning the young men and young wo- 
men of Struthers’s shop — establishment, perhaps one 
ought to say—returned to their monotonous toil with a 
dull sense of inevitableness and resignation; but their 
master arrived in a very different mood; he came back 
more determined than ever to whip up this idle crew by 
lashing them with his vituperative tongue. Everything 
was wrong; nothing was right, objurgations, taunts, en- 
venomed innuendoes thickened the air; 2» Newhaven fish- 
wife in a fury would have been smothered into silence by 
this male virago. But on this particular Monday morning 
his insensate invective was more especially directed against 
a hapless young person who doubtless had been guilty 
of an act of carelessness—the facts being these: On the 
Saturday a box of kid gloves had been shown to a cus 
tomer, who had ruthlessly hauled about the contents; by 
some accident the lid had got slipped on again; the young 
woman behind the counter, subsequently setiing things 
right, made the mistake of thinking that this box had not 
been opened, and put it back on the shelf; then, somehow 
or other, on the Monday morning the box had fallen into 
the hands of Struthers himself, who, on discovering its 
dishevelled condition, broke out into an ungovernable 
rage. Of course the poor lass had no excuse to offer; 
she had not a word to say for herself; she could only 
suffer this continuous whirlwind of abuse, while trying 
to go about her work in a mechanical way; and she tried 
to hide from her companions the tears that would keep 
trickling down her cheeks. Well, the long and the short 
of it was that Archie Gilchrist lost his head. He left his 
recessed corner, and strode out into the middle of the floor 
—his cheeks very white. 

** Will ye stop that viperous tongue o’ yours, ye misera- 
ble creature, or I'll fling ye into the street!” he said in a 
panting kind of way—and indeed to the astounded and 
frightened bystanders it seemed as though he was going 
to put his threat into execution there and then. ‘‘If ye 
were a man ye would take shame to yourself, to bully a 
girl like that! But you a man?—you a man?—you mis- 
begotten imp!—” 

Struthers’s eyes appeared to be starting from their sock- 
ets. He could not find speech. He could only point with 
« shaking forefinger to the door. 

**Go!” he managed to say at last. ‘‘Go!— 

*“When I'm ready,” Gilchrist replied; and he went 
back to his desk, and took his Horace and his Livy and 
the little Latin dictionary; he reached down his cap and 
put it on; and then, amidst an awe-stricken silence, he 
marched forth from the shop. It was all the work of one 
wild minute: the consequences were likely to be more 
protracted. 

His first sensation, out here in the open, was of a won 
dering and joyous liberty. He was free! He had no 
longer a master, to browbeat him at every turn. The 
leaden drag of account-books in hopeless arrear of mak 
ing up he had cast forever behind him. The great wide 
world was before him, with all its boundless possibilities: 
he was a man among his fellow-men, and no longer a 
slave; he had come into possession of his birthright; he 
claimed his share of the beneficent sunlight, the moving 
clouds, the color of the hills, and there was no one to say 
him nay. And so, in this new spirit of enfranchisement, 
and with a light heart and agile step, be breasted the 
steep slope leading up the Castle hill; unti! on the sum- 
mit he paused to regard the spacious panorama stretching 
away on sags hand. His soul rose within him at the 
sight. He felt that he had attained to a larger horizon; 
that his prison bands were broken forever. 

Yes; but up yonder in the north were the dim and bil- 
lowy mountains of Ross-shire; and somewhere not far 
from the base was the little town of Dingwall; and in 
that town lived a poor and solitary widow whose nervous 
anxiety about her son’s future was not altogether due to 
selfish considerations. And what would she say to this 
terrifying story? It is true that every shilling he could 
save he sent her; and that, along with the small pension 
allotted her by the railway company on the tragic death 
of her husband, who had been a plate-layer on the line, 
just enabled her to tide along in a kind of way; but it 
was not of herself she would be thinking. The very 
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width of that horizon, which to his imagination had 
seemed so welcome a thing, would appall her. Might 
she not even implore him to go back? The little tyrant 
might yet be propitiated by a sufficiently servile attitude 
and a sufficiently humble apology. For while the poor 
lone woman was well aware of her son's pulsating hopes 
and vaguely ambitious aims—and in secret consoled many 
a weary hour by participating in them, and picturing to 
herself the great things he was to do—still she knew that 
he had a safe and solid foothold in Struthers’s shop. 
Latin, Greek, geology, metaphysics, and literary con- 
tributions to the Invernish Odserver might all be in- 
dulged in, while there was a secure twenty-six shillings 
coming in at the end of the week; but with nothing at all 
coming in, of what avail would they be? And anything 
—anything—rather than that he should allow his life- 
iusurance to lapse ; for might not the lad marry, one of 
these days, when she herself had been laid to rest; and 
would not that be a necessary provision for the young 
wife? 

These were the urgent problems he found himself face 
to face with as he left the breezy heights of the Castle hill 
and set out upon a meditative expedition along the unfre- 
quented roads and paths in the environs of the town, He 
knew his way well; these were to him familiar haunts; he 
had even projected a little volume, to be called ‘* Rambles 
Round Invernish.” But now, as he followed the ascend- 
ing and descending highways and by ways that led through 
the undulating country, his brain was not filled with po- 
etic reverie nor yet with the restless promptings of an in- 
determinate ambition. Sterner and immediate necessities 
were pressing in upon him. Even that glowing and tin- 
giling sense of freedom that had gone galloping through his 
veins had subsided now: liberty was,all very well, but 
one might have too much of it. Was not man born to la- 
bor—and to shackles and chains? ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Well, he was not averse from 
that either. He was no shirker of work. Nay, the im- 
perative thing for him at this moment was to find work 
of any kind, lest he perish utterly, and the poor old wo- 
man up there in Dingwall become destitute in her old 
aye. 

So he blindly wandered on, paying little heed to his 
surroundings. Sometimes he would be deep down in the 
hollow of the woods, the overarching elms and sycamores 
causing a soft green obscurity, save where a shaft of sun- 
light pierced the dense canopy of leaves, to touch with a 
golden stain the mossy wall by the road-side. Or again he 
would be up on the higher levels, looking abroad over 
the cultivated uplands now rich with the yellow bounties 
of autumn, or getting an occasional glimpse of the wilder 
country in the south, where the mountains about Glen 
Urquhart rose pale and visionary into the silver and blue 
of the sky. But these were not what he really saw. It 

vas South Africa he was staring at, in this rapt way— 
contemplating the varied opportunities it offered to a 
young fellow of firm physique, ready to turn his hand to 
anything, and not anxious to spare himself, Moreover, 
he had learned to stick on the back of a horse; and, if the 
worst cume to the worst, was there not the Cape Mounted 
Police? And then South Africa in its turn faded out of 
those illusory dreams; he knew the old mother up in 


Dingwall would never consent. South Africa to her 
would be like a parting at the side of the grave. No; it 


yas in Invernish that he must find something to do; and 
so of a sudden he dismissed these roving fancies; he wheel- 
ed round and set off for the town, resolved upon consult- 
ing Tom Grieve, who had seemed to him a friendly kind 
of man. He found the sub-editor in his own room; and 
told his story. Grieve's bright little black eyes regarded 
him critically and cautiously. 

**And what are ye going to do now?” he asked. 

‘‘T am ready to do anything,” was the natural reply. 
‘* But, if possible, 1 would rather not go back to the clerk- 
ing. It’s a poorly paid business; it’s entirely overstocked; 
and it offers you no kind of future. But then beggars 
must not be choosers; I'm ready for anything; and I 
thought it possible you might know—” 

“They say that when one door shuts another opens,” 
observed the bilious-hued sub-editor, who seemed to be 
rather more circumspect and reticent than usual, ‘‘ and it 
is something of a coincidence that you should come here 
just now. Well, no, it is hardly a coincidence either; for 
I've had this conjunction of affairs before my mind for 
some months back; and the truth is I did once or twice 
think of you—though I was sweert to tempt ye away from 
a settled and respectable way of living to join the Ish- 
maelites. Maybe there was another reason—but we'll let 
that flea stick to the wa’. Now this is the way of it. Our 
Doctor here—Dr. Gillespie—has just gone red wild mad 
about golf since ever he went to live at Nairn; and if 
ye want him to write a leader, ye’ve to take a corkscrew 
before ye can get it out o’ him. And as for the rest of the 
editorial work, he’s been putting more and more of it on 
to my shoulders—not that 1 complain—not a bit; for it is 
his own suggestion that I should get an assistant—” 

The twinkling black eyes glimmered with something of 
a humorous light. 

** Will I tell ye the honest reason, then, why I hung 
back? Ye see, I've got a pretty snug berth here; it just 
suits me; and what for should I have some interloper 
coming in to learn the tricks of the trade, and maybe offer- 
ing to do my work at a lesser salary? Where should I 
be then? I'm plain with ye, ye see.” 

Archie Gilchrist’s frame began to throb with a strange 
anxiety. 

‘*Do you mean that there was such an opening?” he 
asked rather breathlessly. ‘‘ And that you thought of 
me in connection with it?” 

“TI mean that there is such an opening; and I mean that 
Iam thinking of you in connection with it—if you like 
the work, and are satisfied with the pay. Come,” said he, 
with a trifle more of his customary bluff good-nature, 
“I’m pretty sure you wouldn't be after any underhand 
play. I'll take the risk. I'll invite the cuckoo into my 
nest. If you can arrange matters with the Doctor, I am 
content; and if you take over the news department, and 
the reviewing of the magazines, then I should have so 
much more time for the leaders and the correspondence.” 

Here indeed was an amazing prospect!—the gates of the 
enchanted land thrown wide to him, in the most unex- 
pected manner, and just when be had been contemplating 
all sorts and kinds of prosaic drudgery as his probable 
fate. He could hardly reply; it seemed too good to be 
true; moreover, how was he to thank his generous patron 
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for the measure of self-sacrifice on his part that seemed to 
be darkly involved? 

** If there was such a chance for me,” he said, quickly 
(and striving to conceal his eagerness), ‘‘it would not be 
a question of pay. Oh, no; I should only want what I 
could live on; and a few shillings more for one that I am 
bound to. And if I could do the work at all, you would 
not find me remiss. No, nor ungrateful. I understand 
well that it is to your good offices 1 should owe the 
place—” 

** Enough said—enough said,” replied the sub-editor, in 
a large and tolerant manner, to his protégé. ‘* We'd 
better get the business clinched at once. For a miracle 
the Doctor has come in to the office to-day—I’ll take ye to 
his room.” 

Archie Gilchrist would much rather have had a little 
time to prepare for this momentous interview; but at such 
an important crisis he durst not play the coward; nervous 
as he felt himself to be when he was ushered into the 
proprietor’s room, he was none the less determined to 
give as good an account of himself as he could. For- 
tunately, this Dr. Gillespie—a little, pink-complexioned, 
silvery -haired man, rather foppishly dressed—did not 
seem a forbidding person; nay, from over his gold-rimmed 
spectacles he looked in rather a kindly fashion at the 
new-comer, when the necessary introduction and explana- 
tion had been made. 

“So you are ‘Fairfax’?” he said. ‘ ‘ Fairfax’ writes 
well, when he has a good subject: you are not always 
equally fortunate, perhaps. And if I may speak gener- 
ally, I sometimes think there's a little too much hill and 

«sky in your compositions. ‘The proper study of mankind 
is man,’ you know.” 

‘**He was a pretty poor specimen who said that,” re- 
sponded Gilchrist—for even in his desperate solicitude he 
must needs stand up for his opinions and his practice. 
** And these essays, Dr. Gillespie—these rambling, out-of- 
door essnys—are merely a record of personal likings, and 
the impressions of the moment; they don’t pretend to be 
anything; and really, if it comes to be a matter of per- 
sonal liking, I confess 1 would rather look at a range of 
hills than at a crowd of men. The hills would interest 
me more. They are more beautiful; they make better 
companions; they are silent—” 

“Not so the extremely profanum vulgus, you would 
say,” interposed the Doctor, with a bit of a laugh. ‘Ah, 
well, we need not discuss the question; for if you take 
this post, your own writings would only come in as pa- 
rerga: they would be no necessary part of your du- 
ties—” 

It was at this moment that Tom Grieve judged it be- 
coming to retire; he foresaw that the topic of salary was 
imminent. 

* The fact is,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘I propose leav- 
ing the entire editorial control in the hands of Mr. Grieve. 
I know of no one better fitted for the position—except in 
one small particular. He is rather deficient on the clas- 
sical side; I frankly tell you so—for he would just aa 
frankly admit it. For instance, last week there came a 
Letter to the Editor signed ‘ Davus sum’; and perhaps 
in haste or inadvertence Mr. Grieve prefixed the usual 
formula; so that in the paper the signature appeared as 
‘I am, yours, etc., Davus sum.’ Now I should like to 
have some one in the office who could keep an eye on such 
little mishaps as these—some one with a more general 
education and intelligence than the ordinary printers’ 
reader; for we are supposed to be a literary paper; and 
it is annoying to find Goethe changed into Goéthe, or 
some such phrase as ‘ vadenieca’ staring at you, when you 
open the pages at breakfast on Saturday morning.” 

Here Gilchrist had to protest that he was no philologi- 
cal encyclopedia; but he added that if a diligent use of 
dictionaries could guard against these errors, he thought 
he could manage. And in brief the terms of the agree- 
ment were amicably arranged; he was to begin his duties 
the very next morning; his hours were to be such as best 
suited himself and his work—except that on Friday night 
he would be expected to remain in the office until the 
paper was sent to press; and the remuneration for this 
entrancing labor of love was to be no less than thirty 
shillings a week. How he bade good-by to the estimable 
Doctor—who was hurrying off to the Nairn links; how 
he managed to rediscover the sub-editor’s room, to express 
his gratitude; and how he got out into the gray thorough- 
fares of Invernish, he probably did not know: he might 
have said, with the goodwife in Jean Adams’s ballad 
‘**T’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought—in troth, I’m like 
to greet.” And amid all this tumult and bewilderment of 
joy, what should he do but make straight away for the 
post-office, to send a sixpenny telegram to Dingwall! 

Sweet, sweet was the air in this Church Street of In- 
vernish, as he sped quickly along; for to him it was an 
intoxicating atmosphere of liberty, and courage, and hope. 
Now definitely he could assure himself that he was no 
longer a slave and a drudge; he had entered on a profes- 
sion—a profession that to his thinking was the noblest in 
the world. For what thing nobler could there be than the 
education of public opinion, that in its turn assumes the 
guidance of private conduct, that safeguards the national 
honor at home and abroad, and that keeps steadily on 
securing further and further enactments for the general 
well-being of the community? What thing nobler could 
there be than the curbing of the oppressor, the defence of 
the weak, the cultivation of patriotism, the spreading of 
knowledge and tolerance and amity among the peoples of 
the earth? No doubt here and there one could find a 
journalist who disgraced his calling; a devil’s spawn of a 
creature, inscnsate and irresponsible in his malignity and 
envious hate; a secret assassin of reputations ; perhaps 
even « hired and paid bravo. But the great mass of these 
myriad newspaper voices—so this youthful enthusiast 
believed, at least—made for the betterment of mankind; 
there was a constant, if slow, amelioration in progress ; 
the thoughts of men were being widened, towards charity 
and a fairer comprehension of each other's wants and 
aims. And he was proud to think that he also, in this 
obscure little corner of the universe, in his quiet way, 
might help. His heart was at this moment full of good- 
will towards everybody. He resolved that if the ‘“‘ White 
Cockade” lass were to attack him again (as she was very 
likely to do) with her wicked flouts and jeers, he would 
not even endeavor.to reply; her gibes and laughter, her 
Cavaliers and Jacobites might rule the roost if so it pleased 
her. And then again he reflected—as he was going into 
the post-office—that if Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig should 
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by chance meet him in any one of these Invernish thor- 
oughfares, and if she should honor him by the slightest 
nod of recognition, then no longer would he have to raise 
his hat to her with an inward and burning sense of shame. 
For no longer was he a clerk in Struthers’s shop. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MOTHERS LIBRARY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
IL. 


fQHE youthful mother, herself not very far beyond the 

. days when life flowed on like a song, free from any 
pressing responsibility outside her own pleasure, finds 
confronting her a number of opposing theories. Advisers 
throng around her path, from the adoring grandparents 
down to the latest and most advanced students of child 
culture. The first child in the family is apt to be over- 
cared for, over-disciplined, over-indulged, or in some way 
excessively administered upon and about, simply because 
in this new and untried field the mother longs unspeak- 
ably to do her duty, and does not quite know how best to 
accomplish her end. 

On the one hand, a set of people urge her to bring her 
child up in the ways of implicit obedience. There are 
well-meaning persons to whom obedience is a fetich. If 
they can only compass in the upbringing of children the 
military precision of the trained unit in the army, the 
swift-responding movement to order of a machine, they 
are complacent and satisfied. Their whole idea of educa- 
tion is included in two words—absolutism and drill. Sac- 
rifice what you may of sincerity, of fearlessness, of truth, 
of happiness, but accustom your little child to obey the 
word of command, because you choose to speak it. A 
child may be trained thus, and so too may a bird, a cat, a 
dog, a horse, or any intelligent animal. 


The mother, having listened to the arguments of those 
who honestly believe that in obedience the whole secret 
of the child’s well or ill being is magically contained, is per- 
haps presently bewildered by an imposing and impressive 
array of counter-directions, urged with equal persistency 
by another set of teachers. To these persons individual- 
ity is everything. They warn her to beware of crushing 
this—of laying violent hands on that ark of the Lord, a 
little human soul. Nature, according to their gospel, is 
a safe, in fact the only safe, guide. Above all things, do 
not thwart a child’s will; do not oppose a child’s inclina- 
tion. Which charmer, charming ever so wisely, shall 
gain the mother’s credence and her ear? 


Well, in the hushed carly months of a child’s life, when 
its requirements are warmth, silence, sleep, and the brood- 
ing of mother-love, there is time for the maternal heart to 
rest and enjoy, to grow aware of its blessedness, and to 
watch with amazed and delighted interest the first un- 
folding of the dawning mind, dumb and inarticulate—-mo- 
tions at the beginning which nobody but a mother can 
be expected to discern. In these days the mother will 
have at hand such books as Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood's 
Infancy and Childhood, Mrs, Christine Terhune Herrick’s 
Cradle and Nursery, and Elizabeth Robinson Scoville’s 
little treatise on children. These books are valuable for 
the detailed and scientific instruction they give, for their 
directness and simplicity, and for the minuteness with 
which they enter into all which belongs to the physical 
life. Our Children, by Auretta Roys Aldrich, will prove 
an interesting study and will repay attention, and, in the 
same line, though an older publication, the mother will 
find Gentle Measures in the Management of the Young, by 
that never-to-be-forgotten sage, philosopher, and friend 
of childhood, Jacob Abbott. A book by Arthur Gilman, 
bearing the attractive title Mothers in Council, and, in the 
form of entertaining colloquialism, presenting the experi 
ences of mothers in different places and on differing occa 
sions, will prove an addition to the mother’s library. 


The mother will discover before very long, let her read 
as sedulously as she may, that out of her own novel ex 
periences she might almost write a book herself. No two 
children, even in the same household, are alike. Twins, 
born in the same hour, and externally bearing lineaments 
which possess such close resemblance that strangers do 
not know the little ones apart, are often very dissimilar in 
disposition and mental traits. 

Who can tell what peculiarities—derived from some far- 
away ancestor—a little child has inherited? This wee 
maiden, unlike either parent, may be repeating in her 
temperament, her looks, and her ways a great-grand- 
mother long since vanished from the earth. Each mother 
for each child needs to make a special study, and she 
need not be surprised to find herself often baffled and at 
her wits’ end to solve certain problems and to manage in 
certain unlooked-for contingencies. 

If she will take the trouble to keep a record of her chil 
dren, setting down in a journal day by day the interesting 
incidents, the small happenings, and the conclusions at 
which she arrives, she may be able by-and-by to assist 
other puzzled mothers. Of one thing the mother may be 
very sure, and that is that time is well spent which is de- 
voted to the intelligent understanding of what is really 
for her child’s good. 





The little one whose life is ruled according to fixed 
hours, who is cared for wisely and nourished on the best 
food, who has plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air, the right 
kind of clothing, is kept free from excitements and dis- 
turbances, and ensphered in an atmosphere of tender love, 
will thrive and grow, and show in every movement the 
happiness of his environment. Not in vain will his mo- 
ther have given her attention to every stage of his infan- 
tile life. She will receive her reward, and when the child 
is physically well started she will be repaid by powers on 
his part of assimilation, and by a hea]thy mental develop- 
ment which is as normal as it is satisfying. 

Books can do for the mother only this: they can help 
her to discover what she can herself best receive and ap- 
ply. She is not to accept their teaching slavishly, but to 
question what is most for her own use, and most for the 
advantage of her dearest ones. Let her reading, how- 
ever, be not sporadic and intermittent. She will be vast] 
the gainer if she appropriate a stated time daily for read- 
ing along lines which will enrich her mind, and directly 
assist her in solving the problems to be considered. 
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COSTUME OF GRAY CASHMERE AND PLAID 


STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 


\ COSTUME of light gray drap d’été or double 
d cashmere is relieved by a large-patterned plaid 
velvet in green and blue. A slender pointed inser 
tion of the velvet is on either side of the front 
breadth of the skirt. The front of the waist blouses 
slightly, and opens almost to the belt on a velvet 
guimpe, while velvet-faced revers bordered with a 
stitched cashmere band run out into epaulettes over 
the shoulder. The entire sleeves as well as the belt 
und collar are of velvet 

A wood-brown cloth gown is set off by velvet of a 
darker shade. A slender velvet panel is in the left 
side of the skirt, with the front breadth buttoned 
across it with three tabs and enamelled buttons. 
The back of the waist is pleated in at the belt, 
while the front is cross-draped, and blouses slightly; 
on the right side the material is drawn back in a 
jabot revers, and a velvet piece is put instead, which 
fastens with three tabs and buttons to the left side. 
A velvet point and standing collar are at the neck, 
und three tabs button out over the sleeves 

The reception gown illustrated is of pink and 
white figured bengaline On each side of the skirt, 
and correspondingly on the waist,are graduated tuck- 
ed bands of white mousseline de soie lined with pink 
taffeta, and between the bands, at the foot of the 
skirt and the neck of the waist, are interlaced figures 
formed of narrow ruches of pink mousseline de soie. 
The revers on the waist are of white guipure over 
pink silk and edged with pink mousseline frills. 
Collar and belt are of petunia-colored satin 

A charming evening gown of white embroidered 
gauze, shown on page 101, has a foundation skirt of 
white taffeta accordion-pleated, over which is a tulle 
skirt on which three deep flounces of the embroider 
ed gauze are mounted. The waist is of accordion- 
pleated gauze mounted over taffeta, the front blous 
ing slightly on a white satin belt. A gauze sash 
edged with a narrow ruche is atthe back. Rosettes 
made of the scalloped edge of the gauze frame the 
neck, and double frills surmount the short puffed 
sleeves 

In a princease evening gown of pink peau de soie 
the front, at the waist, is fitted by draped folds in- 
stead of by darts. A narrow gathered tablier of pink 
net with black chenille dots is in the front. The 
neck is low, the sleeves long, wrinkled, and trans- 
parent, of chenille-dotted net. A revers collar at 
the neck is of chenille-dotted net crossbarred with 
black spangles 

Another evening gown is composed of a white 
satin skirt and a blouse-waist of Venetian guipure 
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lace over white satin. Narrow bands 
of mink fur trim the front of the 
waist and edge the frills about the 
neck, while on the left side is a jabot 
of white mousseline edged with a 
narrow ruche. The lace is put ina 
point on the skirt below the satin 
belt. 

A separate evening waist shown can 
be worn with either a black silk skirt 
or one to match the transparent lining 
of the waist, which is yellow. The 
outside of the waist is white mousse- 
line de soie, trimmed with two hori- 
zontal bands of lace, and gathered 
very full. Neck and sleeves are 
edged with fine plissés. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
OF COOKERY. 
4 yy ~ are few people interested 
in domestic science who do not 
know of the South Kensington School 
of Cookery. There are comparative- 
ly few who have even heard of the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. Yet 
the latter has in its way been as great 
a success as the former. 

In 1875 a few energetic Edinburgh 
women undertook to found a Scottish 
school for cookery. Their object 
was not to make money, They con- 
sidered that there was a crying need 
of improvement in the home cookery 
of all ranks, except perhaps the high- 
est, and that this need was especially 
great among the lower middle class 
and the very poor. The school pro- 
ject was begun then with a distinct 
object in view. 

‘The first step was, of course, to se- 
cure funds, and with little difficulty 
six hundred pounds (three thousand 
dollars) was obtained With this 
operations were begun. Small quar- 
ters were secured for the school, a 
teacher was engaged from the then 
very new enterprise at South Ken- 
sington, and the work was fairly 
opened. Letters were written to dif- 
ferent towns, offering lessons and 
lectures, and these were eagerly ac- 
cepted. It was just at the time when 
a series of lectures on cookery and 
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CLOTH AND VELVET COSTUME. 


domestic science had aroused popular interest, and 
the school reaped the benefit of this enthusiasm. 
The newly trained teachers soon had more engage 
ments offered than they could accept. They took 
each place as it came, making no distinctions in fa 
vor of large cities where their pecuniary gain might 
exceed that they could hope for in the smaller towns 
Their aim was not to make money, but to spread 
knowledge, and they never lost sight of this main 
purpose. Consistently with this they made a special 
point of what they called * artisan cookery,” or cook- 
ery for the working-classes. Tickets for such lec- 
tures were put ata nominal price—a shilling (twenty- 
five cents) for a course of twelve lessons. To ladies 
a course of similar length in higher class cookery 
was ten shillings and sixpence (two dollars and sixty- 
two cents). 

From the beginning the school took all risks with 
its lectures. It demanded no guarantee from a town 
as to the number of classes that would be held there. 
The courses of lessons were announced, and those 
who felt inclined might come. In many cases there 
were annoying difficulties to be overcome in plan- 
ning for the lectures. Generally these were held in 
a hall, and all the equipment for the cookery had to 
be carried from place to place and set up in a room 
that had never been planned for a kitchen. 

After the teacher had ascertained what conven- 
iences, or inconveniences, awaited her, minute in- 
structions were sent ahead as to what preparations 
must be made before her arrival. Sometimes the 
building where the lessons were to be given did not 
contain a cook-stove, and it was necessary to crate 
and send one, and always all the cookery utensils 
had to be transported. Several complete outfits were 
provided in order to avoid delays between engage- 
ments. With all these hinderances, the project was 
from the first a financial success. Within two or 
three ansed its invested capital amounted to ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

The plan of the organization was then changed 
somewhat, and instead of a fund held in trust by 
certain managers, it became a company. Shares 
were issued and quickly purchased by those inter- 
ested in the work of the school. These shares were 
held at five pounds each, and their sale was not 
pressed by the directors. The school was not to be 
permitted to become a mere money-making institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, its field of operations had so 
widened and filled that it was soon paying a divi- 
dend of five per cent. The advantages of the com- 
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pany are manifold. The shares are principally held by 
people to whom the loss of the dividend, if none were 
paid, would be a trifling matter, and the board know al- 
ways that should any reverse overtake them they could 
use for current expenses money that would otherwise go 
to the dividends, without being obliged to touch their 
invested capital. This now amounts to over thirty-five 
thousand dollars in property. The company is of course 
most carefully financed. 

During all these years the work has increased marvel- 
lously. The directors are always on the lookout for 
improvements, and study the methods of other similar 
organizations. Miss Guthrie-Wright, the honorary secre- 
tary, who took a course of study at the London school in 
order to fit herself thoroughly for her post, has visited 
many schools, and has studied them in all their branches, 
with a view to introducing every possible advantage into 
the Edinburgh school. In this are included now all 
branches of domestic economy. The school is housed in 
a fine building adapted especially to its labors, and a 
multiplicity of occupations goes on under the one roof. 
Not cooking alone is taught here, but laundry-work, in- 
cluding clear-starching; cleaning of silver, glass, china, 
etc.; dress-making; how to cut and make under-clothes; 
patching, mending, knitting, embroidery, millinery, home 
book-keeping, and home sick-nursing; and there are also 
lectures on housekeeping, on the elementary chemistry of 
food, and the physiology of digestion. 

Instruction in these branches is given to young women 
of all ranks. Servants are sent sometimes by mistresses; 
there are numbers of women of the poorer sort who come 
for instruction in artisan cookery; but there are also large 
classes of young ladies, who take lessons not only in 
cookery, dress-making, millinery, etc., but also in laundry 
and scullery work, and who learn with their own hands 
how to make starch and soap, to wash, starch, and iron 
clothing, and to clean 
silver. 

The Housewife’s Diplo- 
ma is given after a course 
of special training, and 
this curriculum is prima- 
rily intended for young 
ladies as a part of their or- 
dinary education. It in- 
eludes a large number of 
lessons in plain, artisan, 
and high-class cookery; 
lessons in cleaning silver, 
glass, copper, pots, and 
pans; in laundry-work; in 
dress-making, fitting and 
cutting with chart and 
practical dress-making; in 
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machinery; in cutting out 
under-clothing; in patching 
and mending bed and table 
linen; in knitting and darning; 
in home book-keeping, home 
sick - pursing, and domestic 
hygiene; and instruction in 
household routine, the man- 
agement of linen, marking, 
etc. ‘The fee for all this is 
ove hundred dollars, and the 
training extends over at least 
five or six months. Among 
the pupils now following it 
are the daughters of the Duke 
of Westminster, and Lady 
Sibyl Primrose, daughter of 
Lord Rosebery. The last is 
working hard to win the sil 
ver badge that is given to any 
student who obtains seventy - 
five per cent. of marks on 
every subject. 

There are always large 
numbers present at the dem 
onstration lessons given to 
classes of housekeepers who 
desire to increase their know 
ledge of specific branches of 
cookery, and there is a® ready 
sale for all dishes made at 
them or at demonstrations to 
the regular pupils. Practice 
lessons are also well attended, 
and frequently young men 
who are going out to the col 
onies come to the school for 
instruction in plain cookery. 
Lectures on medical and sick- 
room cookery are given for 
the benefit of the students at 
the medical college and the 
infirmary nurses. 

But the work of the school 
in Edinburgh is by no means 
limited to the walls of the 
building. It does much 
through the board or public 
schools and churches. 

Every year the Town 
Council votes a certain sum 
to be expended in bursaries, 
or scholarships, for the edu 
cation of working - people in 
cookery and domestic economy. Last 
year it was five thousand dollars. To 
these classes any girl over fifteen may be 
admitted to receive free instruction in 
artisan cookery, as well as in other branch- 
es of household knowledge. By a similar 
provision demonstration lessons will be 
given at mothers’ meetings, and the max- 
imum fee charged is two cents each pupil 
for a lesson. 

A great desire of the managers of the 
school is to induce every woman to take a 
housewife’s course in domestic economy. 
They feel that much of the physical de- 
generacy of the working-classes is due to 
poor food improperly prepared, and that 
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in a better dietary lie the possibilities of great improve- 
ment. 

These efforts are encouraged in every way. The work 
in Edinburgh, important as it is, holds no higher place 
than that done in outlying districts, and both in country 
and town there is the close attention to every detail to 
which is due the past and present success of the school. 

These details are of particular interest in our country 
at the present moment. Household economic associations 
are being started in many cities, the topic is introduced in 
club programmes, studied by the college settlement so- 
cieties, and forms the theme of constantly increasing lec- 
tures and readings. Nor is there anything remarkable in 
all this when we consider that the prosperity and happi 
ness of a community are founded in its homes. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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PROFITABLE FANCY-WORK. 
4 ke chime of the winter holiday bells 
hardly dies away on the frosty air be 


fore busy fingers are beginning to prepare 
Easter gifts. This is especially true of those 
who add to their incomes by selling their 
work in the exchanges, and they have long 
since discovered that it is usually more prof 
itable to make a number of small articles, 
which can be sold at moderate prices to per 
sons of average means, than to devote weeks 
or months to one beautiful piece of embroid 
ery or lace with which to tempt the wealthy. 


First is a gift to please the amateur pho 
tographer, whose name is Legion. It may be 
made in several sizes to accommodate vari 
ous pictures, and consists of a set of eight, 
or twelve cards, ready for mounting fa 
vorite photographs, ‘These are tied together 
with baby-ribbon passed through two eyelet 
iOles; and ce pierced with two 
through which the ribbon 


teu 


vers—also 


evelet-holes same 


is passed and tied in bows on the back—are 
provided, made of card-board half an inch 
longer and wider than the cards within, and 
covered on the outside with brownish-gray 


linen, lined with silk or satin to match the 
baby-ribbon. One of these linen covers has 
painted upon it a small landscape in brown 


words ‘‘Camera Gems” 
placed obliquely above It may be present 
ed with the cards blank, or, if intended for a 
friend who has shared some pleasant jour 
may filled with pictures of scenes 
taken during the trip 


or black, with the 


ney be 
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blotter, and they are very easily made, the 
foundation being stout pasteboard, neatly 
covered with art linen. On both sides, sew- 


| ed firmly at the top and the bottom, and 


drawn tightly enough to hold a sheet of 
blotting - paper firmly, is a band of ribbon 
an inch and a half wide, embroidered with 
flowers. 
A description of two among a number 


| exhibited will afford sufficient suggestion. 


One was cased in blue liven of a medium 
shade, and the ribbons were light blue em- 
broidered with daisies. The other was dark 
green, with satin ribbons a little lighter in 
hue embroidered with small scarlet rose- 
buds. When the blotting-paper is put in, 
the linen of course is covered, and only the 
embroidered bands appear. Women who 
can use the brush more deftly than the nee- 
die might paint the flowers, but the effect of 
the embroidery is prettier. 


Yet, of all the novelties clever brains have 
invented this year, nothing will catch the 
popular fancy more than a method of using 
the Japanese doll heads sold in the shops. 
Obtain one measuring two inches from the 


| top of the head to the end of the neck, and 


| inches long and twenty inches wide. 


fasten it securely to a ball of cord, such as is 
used for tying parcels, selecting the*color 
which has been chosen for the doll’s cos- 
tunie. Let us suppose that it is pink. Then 
from a piece of pink and gold Japanese 
crépe cut two strips—one six inches long 
and eighteen inches wide, the other eight 
Hem 


| the first across one side of the width, making 


the hem wide enough to run baby-ribbon 


| through it, turn in the raw edge of the other 


\ pretty variety, when offered for sale, | 
might be made by substituting white linen 
for the gray, liniug with blue silk, tying 


with blue bows, painting the 
the cover in blue 
Blue Pripts 


landscape on 
and substituting the words 
for **‘ Camera Gems.” 


Another pretty novelty is a postage-stamp 
made of water-color paper, four inches 
long and three inches wide, doubled, pasted 
along the sides and bottom, and shaped at 
the top of the upper side to form two or 
three petals of a flower Another strip, 
slightly longer and narrower, is folded length- 
wise, and five or six narrow strips of paper 
are stitched into the fold to make a book, in 
whose leaves the are laid. The top 
of one side of the book is sh: uped into the re 
maining petals of the flowers, which are held 
the othe rs by the length of the leaves 
of the case, and the whole flower is paint 
ed with water-colors. Below is the word 
* Postage-Stamps.” The other half of the 
tops of both the outer and the inner cases is 
cut off straight just below the petals. A 
four-leaved clover a favorite design; a 
wild rose is also charming. Individua) taste 
and ingenuity will find many variations 


case 


stamps 


above 


18 


A dainty receptacle for bunches of baby- 
ribbon is made of a white card-board box, 
whose lid, slipped outside, covers it to the 
bottom The box is six inches long, two 
inches and a half wide, and an inch and a 
half deep. The cover is cased with white 
linen, embroidered in white with sprays of 
and in the top are three 
exactly in the centre, the 
other two midway between the centre and 
the sides ( orresponding holes are punched 
through the cover beneath the embroidered 
ones, and in the box below, neatly coiled, lie 
three bunches of baby-ribbon, one end of 
each drawn through the hole above to be 
ready for use 


buds and blossoms 


evelet-holes—one 


Very ornamental blotters for a lady’s desk 
can be made of the art linens, obtainable in 
so many colors. If intended for a gift, try 
to ascertain what tint will best harmonize 
with the future owner's room If for sale, 
half a dozen different shades should be pro 
vided to meet the needs of the various pur 
Several sizes would perhaps be 
The shape is that of the ordinary 


chasers 
desirable 


Apvict To MotTHers.—Mxs, W LINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syaur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—({ Adv.) 
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| side, 


and pleat it to fit around the top of 
the ball which forms the waist. Then take 
the other piece, turn in the edges along the 
eight-inch sides, cut a slit six inches long 
exactly in the centre of the width, and slip 
the head through. Fold a piece of white 
satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, | 
surplice fashion, about the doll’s neck; turn 
in the raw edges of the crépe and catch it 
down on the ribbon, letting a quarter of an 
inch show above. The width of the material 
hanging in front is pleated in at the waist, 
and a band of white ribbon like that used at 
the neck is passed around and tied in a bow 
in front, concealing the join; then the middle 
at the back is pleated in a triple box-pleat 
the white ribbon. Two big winglike 
sleeves are now formed, the lower parts of 
which are caught down upon the skirt, and 
the upper portions spread out, rising an inch 
or two above the doll’s head at the back. 
A loop of baby-ribbon nine inches long is 
slipped through the triple box-pleat at the 
back—this pleat is made across the doll, not 
lengthwise—and knotted just at the top to 
make it secure. Lastly, one end of the cord 
is loosened and allowed to hang below the 
crépe; a bit of white baby-ribbon three- | 
eighths of a yard long is run through the | 
hem at the bottom, drawing it as closely as 

possible around the ball, and then tied in a | 
bow and ends. 


over 



















For Invitation ann Forge CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


tso Duane Staert, New Yore. 
MiLis—HOLVOKE, Mass. 








Vor, XXXI., No. 6. 





Fashionable 


CZourtauld’s... 
All- Silk Crapes 


for mourning wear 








are Waterproof 


The dye is pure and the shade of black 
exactly matches the Celebrated Priestley 
fabrics (both Sik-Warp and All-Wool). 





They are the standard crapes of the world for ex- 
cellence of make and durability, 
at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


and are for sale 


o ”" 


c LOTH AND 
COURTAULD’S CKAPES., 
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Ladies, —" you purpose buying a “* Cravenette”’ 


garment, and wish to get a genuine 
one, see that the cloth from which it is 
made is stamped ‘‘ @ravenette.’’ In addition, many ready- 
made garments have on the inside of the collar a silk label 
with word “‘ Zravenette’’ woven in. 
Note “ 
the 


It sheds rain. Does not overheat. 
Is light-weight, 


™ qualities 


No odor. 


air, hygienic. 


Has no rubber. 


stylish, durable, porous to 
$6 sed ae by the yard and ready-made 
Cravenetic ay te 


For Sale at pk eee Dry-Goods Houses. 
Rahat Ratha hata tat tata ha tat hatte hehehe Rete hehe 
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“‘1 am not afraid of the rain. 
My cloak is a ‘ Cravenette;’ 
water rolls right off."" 
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It is silky in texture, 
drapes exquisitely, and 
will give satisfaction 

in the wear.... 






¢ Cloth — mmm, 


is an improved Henrietta, 
with a double silk warp. 


(Tf 
BLACK ONLY. 


The genuine is stamped on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora."’ 














FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





— We 
~ have the largest manu. 
in the e world from 


/ V 
/ ing the proms of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. Nv money coquired 
A, —- pul netrament has been snipved oo aon mye c—~ 4 


Sold on instal 
for catalogue ato > Ra you am ane 00 yay 
the greatest ba: ain ever offered. Write 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





twenty five gy 





WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? OR MEXICO? 


The Luxurious *“*SUNSET LIMITED” 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton K. K.—St. Louis, [ron Mt. & Southern K. R.—Texas & Pacific R: R., 


OLETTES., GZAR 
ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tabies, also lowest rates, sigeping car tickets, 
Y. City. 
1ol s Violets ) ov CONCENTRATED 
i... LE BGRAND (0f/2Z4-PERFUMERY) 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
ee. SS, se RE 


and baggage checked, apply to 449 Broadway, 261 | Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N. 
PERFUMES 





CALIFORNIA 


WHY NOT TRY 





LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 








There is nothing equal to an 
Porous 


Allcock’s  puste: 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s.” 











JANUARY 29, 1898. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $! 00 a year 
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For Rats, Mice, Roaches, 
and Other Vermin. 


After eating, all vermin seek water and the open air. 
fence this killer is the most cleanly on earth. 


For Sale by all Dealers Price, 15 Cents. 
Send for Circular. 


NEWTON MANUPACTURING & CHEMICAL CO., | 


95 William Street, New York. 
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Sewing Machines 
of the Present 


are very different from those of the past. Very 

few users.of sewing machines know the /echni- 

cal differences ; patents have expired on generic 

features, but “‘the world moves,’’ and radical 

improvements have been made in sewing ma- 

chines, so that the one of to-day shows a tre- 

mendous improvement on its predecessor. 

\Women who have used both kinds quickly 

realize the difference between a cheaply made 

imitation of some ancient type and the modern 

light-running machine which is easily adjusted, 

does all kinds of work, and is always ready to 

go. The Silent Singer of to-day is the latest 

result of constant improvement in mechanical excellence. For practical use it 

compares with the old-time sewing machines sold at department stores much as 
a modern railway train surpasses a stage-coach of the last century. 

Singer machines are so simple that a child can understand them ; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get them out of order. Every part is made with 
such scrupulous care, from the best materials, fitted in its place with the utmost 
exactness, and tested and re-tested so many times before leaving the factory, 
that itemever gets the “fits ’ which try awoman’s patience, destroy the fruits of 
her labor, and consume her time in vexing attempts to coax the machine to a 
proper performance of duty. Singer machines are sold directly from maker to 
user; they are guaranteed by the maker, always ready to furnish parts and sup- 
plies in any part of the world, and not by a middleman totally unable to render 
this service. Duy a sewing machine cf the Present, and not one of the Past. 


Get a Singer. You can try one free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in every city in the world. 


Ue 





~ HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Basar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


SKIRT .. - « 25 Cents ] COMPLETE ) 


WAIST.....23 * Sat 
COSTUME § 
SLFEVE.....23* ) 


All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 44. Money should accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Gentlemen,— 


75 Cents 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 
Plate, number ...... ..» for which I enclose 


Name 


cents, 


Address 


in this Numb 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





Cut Pattern Fashi 





Black Grenadines. 


All-Silk and Silk-and-Wool Grenadines, 
Black and White Foulards and India 
Pongees. 

Cachemere, Drap @’Eté, and Serge, 
In Plain and Fancy Weaves. 
Camel’s-Hair Fabrics, 


Trimming and Veiling Crepes. 
Droadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Gs «& 
rally 
all wool, is non-shrinkable, owing to one thread of 
cotton that is introduced. 


YOU NEVER CAN SUIT A WOMAN 


with a garment that lacks the qualities of comfort 
and fit. A suit that combines with these a minimum 
of trouble in adjusting and a maximum amount of 
elasticity and wear is 

The Elliott Buttonless Union Suit. 


COURTNEY MFG. CO., 55 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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A YEAR FROM 
A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Illustrated by R. Caton Woopvitte, T. pe THutstrup, and FREDERIC 
RemincTon, and from Photographs taken by the Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Richard Harding Davis, if not the king, is unquestionably the prince of 
reporters, and his latest volume, “ A Year From a Reporter's Note-Book,” 
will strengthen his right to that title.—Ox//ook, N. Y. 

We all know that Mr. Davis was an excellent reporter before he was 
either correspondent or novelist. These articles show just how good a 
newspaper man he is, and prove his possession of that peculiar faculty of 
observation which enables the correspondent to catch the salient points in a 
spectacular event, and to understand the dramatic possibilities of a situation. 
—f ooklyn Eagle . 

The “ newspaper instinct” of seeing the interesting little things, and the 
reporter's art of expressing them in a striking way, are possessed in a note- 
worthy degree by Mr. Davis.—Aoston Journal. 

Every sentence in the book is picturesque, and almost all are instinct 
with Mr. Davis’s sympathetic personality.—Audget, Boston. 

He is certainly a masterly reporter, and one would almost rather have 


faculty of seeing things to which the multitude is blind.—Chzcago Advance. 
It may be taken up with the assurance that there are no dull or heavy 
pages in it.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
The reader desirous of clear ideas on recent great events, both of peace 
and war, can spend an hour or two with Mr. Dav.s's “ Year” to excellent 
advantage.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS | 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 
WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


Illustrated by R. Caton Woopvitte and Freperic REMINGTON, and 


from Photographs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


The brightest, the most comprehensive, and the most impartial of the 
dozens of books that have reached us about South African affairs since recent 
developments gave occasion for book-making on the subject.—Asthen@um, 
London. 

The general reader cannot go amiss if he reads this book, while any one 
who is at all interested in the problems of progress and civilization . . . will 
find “ White Man's Africa” a work that is full of instruction and suggestion. 
While the author's opportunity for observation and research was necessarily 
limited, he made good use of his time and has presented one of the most 


lished.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





PICTURESQUE SICILY 


By WILLIAM AGNEW Paton. Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
Whoever reads this delightful volume about Sicily must wonder that 

something like it has not been done before. Yet, in fact, there is nothing of 

recent years in English that at all bridges the gap in the literature of travel 
which he has set himself to fill—N. Y. 7imes. 
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New York and London: HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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delightful and picturesque views of South Africa that has ever been pub- ; 
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meceeeeeoeos THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S EETT-PowDER 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L.. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 








_ — ae PERSIFLAGE IN THE JUNGLE. 
By Grorer W. sor. 





ae “ Bosh!” said the wise A da to the Ct | “ You think you 
= a know it all, when as a matter of fact you're aregular child as far as know- 
| pe ledge is concerned.” 





= 


| SMODA 


Oh, I don’t know,” retorted the Chameleon, turning pink; “I'm not 
80 green as I was,” 











A PLEASANT PROSPECT. “Wh 
, ; o” her lord and master. 
Let of Gang. ©“ Wey, FELLERS, HERE'S DE BLOKE A-COMIN’ WOT SPRINKLED ASHES ON OUR SLIDE DIS MORNIN’. 
G dl Chorus. “Ou, we wor't Do a*T' inc To nm!” 
YE POET TO YE VIRGINIA MAIDS FELT ACQUAINTED. — 
t A i gt Virginia will probably become a law A Boston lady of the most reserved and excinsive 
De type was waiting for her change at the glove-counter 
You muet k, you mustn't smile, or drop your in one of the large stores when she wae approached by 
| eyer avery large, gandily dressed, and loud-looking woman, 
lhe men at Richmond so declare, and they are very who held out a pudgy hand in a bright green kid glove, 
wine and said, 
You mostn’t press your partner's hand when in the ** Why, how do you do, Mrs. Blank ?” 
minnet, Mrs. Blank ignored the proffered hand, and draw- 
Nor may you pout your cherry lips unless you feel ing herself up stiffly, said, frigidly, 
regret * 1 do not think that I know yon, madam.” 


In summe when on 
you walk 


You mast be mighty cireamspect about the way you 


ime the sands along the sea 


may not into 
partne 


Unless you wish to languish in a prison for a year, 


whisper nothings 


# enr, 


sweet your 


You may not sigh, uiless perchance you've sorrow 


in your heart; 

You may not do a single thing to make the pulses 
start, 

Unless it be that when you do you really do intend 

To make of him who's with you something better 
than a friend 


For if you violate these rules, the men who make 
the laws 

Will hale you to a justice, when you'll have to show 
him canse 

Why he should not commit you for your doings 
light and pert, 

And brand you for the balance of your days as but 
a flirt. . 

But, O ye maidens from this most ancient 
common wealth 

There is no law to keep you from a-travelling for 
your health; 

So if it happens that you can’t restrain your ten- 


fair, 


dency 
To flirt, why, prithee, come up North: I'll let you 
flirt with me. } 


aAnLyie Sairu. 





St wrod Pi 








“No, | spose not,” replied the woman, in no wise 
qubaseael by the coldness of her reception, “ bat 
I've knowed you by sight for a long time, and now 
I've got a hired girl who worked at your honse once a 
year or two ago, and she’s told me so much about you 
that I feel real well acquainted with you. Pleasant 
day, ain't it? Well, if she ain’t polite to sail off with- 
out so much as aword! Shows her raisin’, anyhow !” 


—_— ———_———_ 


Cuousie. “ Mand has to wear glasses; the oculist 
said she had been using her eyes too much.” 

Cuanus “I should tay’so! You onght to have 
seen her at the dance the other night: she was just 
surrounded by men all the time.” 


—_—__—- 


Dorothy had heard some one singing that classical 
oroduction the “ Little Alabama Coon,” on the street. 

reseutly she came te her mother and asked, 

‘*Manima, what does ‘swat’ mean ?” 

“ What do you think that it means ?” 

“Well, I don't know, mamma, bat I s'pose that 
* swat’ is colored for spank.” 


A — 


Eruet. “Isn't it strange that Flossie attracts such 
intellectual men 7” 

Mavp. “Oh no; she told me she always planned 
her gowns when they talk to her, and that gives her 


face that interested expression. 
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A SETTLEMENT. 
Constance. “ Y 88, BUT, FATHER, THE COUNT INSISTS THAT YOU AGREE TO SETTLE HALF 


A MILLION ON HIM BEFORE OUR MARRIAGE.” 


Father, “ Lev IT BE 50, MY DEAR; AFTER THE MARRIAGE I WILL SETTLE FOR FIVE 


CENTS ON THE DOLLAR.” 


the Mouse. 
Rooster.” 


the Giraffe. 


the Rhinoceros. 


the Rhinoceros. 


passing by. 


“TI really can’t say,” replied the Giraffe. 
botany have been in the higher branches. Shall I throw you down a 
ate 7” 


* Papa,” said the Baby Elephant to his father, ‘1 don’t think us Baby 
Elephants is strong enough to carry trunks like you pig ones.” 

* What on earth would you have in«tead 7° demand 

“A drese-suit case,” giggled the Baby. 

“It is a wonderful dis; 
Mexico, “‘ how we are always adapted to the climate in which we live. 
It's awfully hot in Mexico, and, as you see, I am hairless.” 

“With us,” said the Polar Bear, who had wandered in, “it is the 
climate that is adapted, not ourselves. 
regions I should simply melt, with all this far ou.” 

“1 wish I could get my mane out of tangle,” sighed the Lion. 

“ Why don’t you ask the Fox and the Rooster to help you 7” suggested 
** Borrow the brush from the Fox and a comb from the 


the father. 


sation of natare,” said the Hairless Dog from 


If it wasn't for the ice in the polar 


“* What is this weed at the foot of this tree here ?” asked the Rabbit of 


** All my investigations in 


“ How did Jumbo happen to eat the Hedge-Hog ?” asked the Tapir of 


“He told me he mistook him for an overgrown chestnut," returned 


The Zebra had been gazing vainly at himself in a poo! of water. 
“How do you think I look?” he asked of the Dromedary, who was 


“ Like a toasted Jackass,” said the Dromedary, and the Hyena laughed 
until he had hysterics. 


“ You ought to go to Paris,” said the Anaconda to the Boa Constrictor. 
“ Yon’d be quite a swell there.” 

* Oh, I don’t know,” said the Boa-Constrictor. 
serpents at Paris, do they ?”’ 

** 1 suppose they do,” said the Anaconda. 
papers that Boas were quite fashionable there this winter.” 


did you call that Flea Sherlock Holmes 7" asked the Lioness of 


“They don't cultivate 


** I saw in one of the French 


“ Because it doesn’t take him a second to get on to anything he takes 


an interest in,” explained the Lion. 

















WHAT SHE 

QUICKLY. Ir YOUR FATHER GAVE 

DOLLAR BILL,.WHAT WOULD SHE HAVE?” 
Tommy. “A Frit.” 


ON THE TRAIN. 


A quiet-looking young man who had been for some 
time reading a magazine on a Western railroad train 
laid it aside, and was about to make himeelf comfort- 
able for a nap, when a young man in the next seat 
turned around and said, in a friendly tone, 

“Nice day, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

**Still, it’s kind o’ tiresome riding eight or nine hun- 
dred miles at a stretch, even in fine weather, Got far 
to go yet 7” 

**Only about fifty miles.” 

“Then I guess we're bound for the same place. 
Going to Kenewanee ?” 

* Yes, I am.” 

“That sof I'm bound for the same burg. Mighty 
nice little place. Nice people there too. Ever been 
there before 7” 

“No, I have not.” 

“ Well, you'll find it a bang-up nice little town, and 
folks ‘ll treat you well too, there—that’s what they 
will. Much acquainted there 7” 


“Very little. In fact, 1 know but one family in the 
town.” 
“That so? And what might their names be?” 


“ Forsythe.” 

“Forsythe! Why, I know the family like a book. 
I s’pose you know Nellie Forsythe ?” 

“Yes; I met her when she wae visiting some friends 
in the East, several months ago.” 

“Oh yes; [ remember Nell did go East on a visit. 
Well, you met a bang-up pretty girl and a mighty nice 
one when you met Nell Forsythe. I know the whole 
family like a book. Better call on ‘em when you get 
to Kenewanee. They'll treat you well. Nell’s about 
the nicest girl in the place. Didn't you think hera 
blamed nice girl?” 

“I liked Miss Forsythe very 
much.” 

“ Course you did ; couldn't help 
it. She'll remember you, tov. 
Mebbe I can fix it so we can call 
there together, I'm right at home 
at the Forsythes’, and I—I—well. 
seeing as you know the famil si 
don’t mind telling you that I'm 
mighty sweet on Nell—dead gone, 
in fact; yes, I am; that’s straight!” 

“Indeed! And is your regard 
recated by Miss Forsythe ?” 
fell, I can’t say for sure, but 
I rather think it ia. But I will 
know before I’m forty-eight hours 


reci 
“ 


older. Fact is, I'm taking a litle 
run - to Kenewanee on pul 

to bring things to a focus. Nell 
must say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to 


me 
fore I'm forty-eight hours older. 
If it’s ‘no,’ it's good-by Kene- 
wanee forme! I'l never want to 
see that town again. Ppa are 
you to put up w 

Teeeetamet te ? “ome 7ones 


“(%h, at any good hotel,” 
“The Verner Mouse is the best. 
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WOULD HAVE. 
Teacher. “You ARE PAINFULLY SLOW witi FricuRes, Tommy. 
YOUR MOTHER A FIFTY-DOLLAR 


ComE, NOW, SPEAK UP 
BILL AND A TWENTY- 


That’s where I'm going to stay, and—say, you go there 
and stay too, and I'll take you round to see Nell this 
evening; that is, if you'll agree to clear ont ahead of 
me and give me achance She'll be giad to see you. 
Awfal nice, friendly folks the Forsythes are. Here's 
the train-boy with the Kenewanee papers. Let’s see 
how things are going in the old town. 

Each of the young men bonght a paper, and five 
minntes the talkative and confiding candidate for the 
hand of Nellie Forsythe exclaimed : . 

“ Lookee here! If this don't beat time! Listen to 
this: ‘Invitations are ont for the wedding of Miss 
Nellie Forsythe to Mr. Harry M. Raymond, at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, on ——.' That's all J want to know, 
and more too! Thatknocks me out! ‘ Mr. Harry M. 
Raymond!" hey? I'd like to murder him! No, I 
wouldn’t! I ain't mean enough to wish any harm 
to a chap I never saw, nor never want to see now! 
Say, I guees we'll not make that call to-night. You 
can go if you want to; I'm too badly used up to go; 
I'll clear out of the town the hour I get there if I can 
geta train. Kenewanee isn't big enongh to hold me 
and that Raymond fellow too, even if I don’t bear him 
any ili will, I don’t know; I think I'd hate him if I 
saw him. I’m kind o’ rash and impulsive, and I don’t 
know what I might do. Here we are at Kenewance! 
I feel sick 

They left the car together. A pretty girl came hurry- 
ing forward. 

“There's Nell !” said the sick man, with a gasp, and 
his sickness increased when Nell, with shining eyes 
a) > face, exclaimed to his companion : 

“Oh, Harry, I'm so glad to see you! 1 was afraid— 
Oh, how do you do, Mr. Farnnm? What an age it has 
been since you visited Kenewanee! Let me introduce 
you to Mr, Raymond. Oh, you met on the train? That 
was nice; I’m glad you know each other. The car- 
riage is waiting for us, Harry.” J. L. Hansovr. 





A TEA PARTY. 











